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Reverence and Obey the Laws 


HAVE called upon the nation to put its great 

energy into this war and it has responded—re- 

sponded with a spirit and a genius for action 

that has thrilled the world. I now :call -upon 

it, upon its men and women everywhere, to see 
to it that its laws are kept inviolate, its fame untarnished. 
Let us show our utter contempt for the things that have 
made this war hideous among the ways of history by 
showing how those who love liberty and right and 
justice and are willing to lay down their lives for them 
upon foreign fields stand ready also to illustrate to all 
mankind their loyalty to all things at home which they 
wish to see established everywhere as a blessing and 
protection to the peoples who have never known the 
privilege of liberty and self-government. 

I can never accept any man as a champion of lib- 
erty, either for ourselves or for the world, who does 
not reverence and obey the laws of our own beloved 
land, whose laws we ourselves have made. He has 
adopted the standards of the enemies of his country, 
whom he affects to despise. 

Wooprow WILson. 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


(See additional lists of Teachers of Lip-Reading on two following pages.) 








Private and class instruction. 





The New York School for the Hard-of-Hearing (incorporated) 


18-20 E. 41st Street 


INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING 


To the Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing 


Day and evening practise classes. 
lip-reading. Normal training course throughout the year. 


Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie, Principal 


Lectures by 
Ask for circulars. 


New York City 











amen 


Mr. Edward B. Nitchie was the author of Lip-Reading: Principles and Practice ($1.50 net, postage extra), published ly 
Frederick Al. Stokes Co., the most widely used text-book on lip-reading, a handbook for teachers and for self-instruction. It may be ordered from 


the School or through any bookseller or the Voita Bureau. 





San Francisco School of Lip-Reading 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Principal 
Post Normal Graduate N. Y. School for the Hard of Hearing 
Medal of Honor, Depariment of Education, 
Panama Pacific International Exposition 


Training Course for Teachers 


All pupils have exceptional opportunity for FREE practice 


406 Geary Street San Francisco, Cal. 


LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
For the Adult Deaf 
NORMAL COURSE GIVEN 
MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, PRINCIPAL 
406 Mason Building Los Angeles, Cal- 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Instruction for the Hard-of-Hearing Adult 
ELIZABETH R. POINDEXTER CORALIE N. KENFIELD 
915 SHREVE BUILDING San Francisco, CAL. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 
Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. 
Normal Training Class for Teachers of Lip-Reading 
to the Adult Deaf 
818 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. 


MRS. A. B. N. MOSS 
Instruction in Lip-Reading 
Correction of Defectsin Speech and Hearing. 
6017 Von Versen Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


PITTSBURGH SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss ELIZABETH BRAND, /rincipal 


Nitchie Method Used 
Conversation Classes 


7043 Jenkins Arcade 

















Private Lessons 
Current Events Classes 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Boston School of Lip-Reading 


Private Lessons—Practise Classes—Conversation Class 


MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 
602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mas. 


Washington School of Lip-Reading 
Normal graduate of the New York School for the Hard of 
Miss Mary D. Suter 3026 N St. N. W, 
Washington, D. C. 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss IDA P. LINDQUIST, Principal 
Nitchie Method 
543 Andrus Building Minneapolis, Mina, 


OMAHA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
MISS EMMA B. KESSLER 


No. 4 Firo-Les, Cor. 20TH STREET AND CAPITAL AVENUE 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


SYRACUSE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Nitchie Method 
Private Lessons. Conversation Classes. 
Miss EvizasBetH G. De Lany, A. B. 
711 Oswego St. Syracuse, N. Y. 


Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 

















Conversation Classe 
Small Classes 


Private Lessons 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
Normal graduate of the New York School fo 
the Hard-of-Hearing 


102 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, TLL 


— 





———— 





Muller-Walle Method 


899 Woodward Avenue 





Instructors: Miss Gertrude Van Adestine, Miss Lucie Dumon, Miss Charlotte Willits 


DETROIT SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


for the Adult Deaf and Hard of Hearing 


Nitchie Method 


Detroit, Michigan 
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WORDS AND THEIR AFFINITIES 


BY LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN 


A primrose by a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 


Thus wrote Wordsworth of Peter Bell. 
One might say that thus it is also with 
the student in lip-reading who has not 
learned to know the value of words in 
their various interpretations and their 
train of associations as homophenes or, 
as I have called them, “affinities.” To 
him they are mere words and nothing 
more. 

When I set out to work my way through 
two dictionaries in the hope of finding a 
few hitherto undiscovered homophenous 
words, to my surprise an almost unend- 
ing array of new groups rewarded my 
efforts. Their number seemed really 
“legion.” The task then was to arrange 
them in their proper order and to add for 
convenience sake those of their various 
definitions which are in common every- 
day use. 

I found that at least 70 per cent of the 
words employed in colloquial speech have 
their “affinities.” In many _ instances, 
also, each word of a group can be given 
in from two to ten different meanings, so 
that the mind is steadily called upon to 
decide to a nicety and with a rapidity that 
even hurried speech cannot reproduce, in 
which sense the word has been employed. 





Funk & Wagnall’s Standard Dictionary has 
been used throughout in giving the different 
definitions of the words. 

Both the Nitchie and the Bruhn list of 
homophenous words have been drawn upon in 
the compilation of this work. 


This sounds much more difficult than it 
really is. The human mind adapts itself 
readily to the demand made upon it in 
this respect, more so when it has been 
trained along these lines. I will present 
here a group of 15 homophenous words, 
including their common meanings, to 
illustrate the point: 


bait, bane, bayed, made, maid, main, 
Maine, mane, mate, paid, pain, pained, 
pant, pane, pate 


1. bait 


I saw him bait (v.) for the fishes. 

Don’t bait (v.) the weary tramp. 

Where will you bait (v.) on our jour- 
ney? 

The boy has the bait (n.) for the fishes 
in his pocket. 


2. bane 


That is the bane (n.) of my life. 
The effect was very baneful (a.). 


3. bayed 


The dog bayed (v.) at the moon. 
The hunters bayed (v.) the deer. 


4. made 


She made (v.) the dress herself. 
His fortune was made (v.). 


5. maid 


The maid (n.) served the dinner. 
“Where are you going, my pretty 
maid?” (n.). 
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6. main 


That is the main (a.) thing. 

It was done by main (a.) force. 

The wind swept over the broad main 
(n.). 


The water broke from the main (n.). 
7. Maine 
I spent the summer in the woods of 
Maine (n.). 
8. mane 
The horse’s mane (n.) was cut. 


g. mate 


The birds mate (v.) in spring. 

They will mate (v.) against each other. 

She tried to checkmate (v.) me in the 
game. 

The man is a carpenter’s mate (n.). 

She was a real helpmate (n.) to her 
husband. 

He is first mate (n.) of the ship. 


10. paid 


I paid (v.) the bill on the first of the 
month. 

They paid (v.) us a compliment. 

We paid (v.) them back in their own 
coin. 

II. pain 

My back does not pain (v.) so much 
any more. 

The pain (n.) was very severe. 

The crime will be punished under pain 
(n.) of death. 


12. pained 


I was pained to tell them that their 
work was unsatisfactory. 


13. paint 


I saw the artist paint (v.) a portrait. 
The maid will paint (v.) the floor. 
The paint (n.) is not yet dry. 


14. pane 


The maid will wash the paint off the 
window pane (n.). 


15. pate 
The man has a bald pate (n.). 


Without a moment’s hesitation, I am 
sure, the practised student in lip-reading 
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will be able to tell from the context of 
these sentences around which word each 


one centers, because his mind. classifies © 
them rapidly, not conscious of any direct — 
effort. This is possible, also, in sentences — 
that contain several homophenous words ~ 
belonging to one group, as for instance; — 
“Pat was mad when the man told him — 


that he was a bad boy to hit the dog with 
his baseball bat.” 


I usually write a whole group of such © 


words on the blackboard when conduct- 


ing a weekly practise class, adding merely — 


the number of meanings to each word. 
Then I skip about the group, building the 
sentences as rapidly as possible, some- 
times as many as forty in number, each 


differing from the other in sense and — 


meaning. Rarely, if ever, have any of 
the words of a group been mistaken for 
their “affinities.” 
of the students could not understand a 
sentence at all, in which case a keyword 
pointing to the required word, from 
which he was enabled to deduct as a logi- 
cal sequence the meaning of the sentence, 
was written out, or he was helped along 
by the step-by-step process. I will take 
one of the foregoing sentences in expla- 


nation of this process. “The boy has the — 


bait for the fishes in his pocket.” If this 
were the sentence difficult to lip-read, I 
would simplify it in the following man- 
ner: 

Where is the boy going? 

I think the boy is going fishing. 

How is the boy going to catch the fish? 

Has he any bait with which to catch 
fish? 

I think he has the bait in his pocket, 
etc. 

This quickly leads up to the original 
sentence, which is now read as easily as 
if it were in print. 
particularly helpful 


In a similar manner I also give the ho- 
mophenous words introduced in almost 
every lesson of my text-book, “Lip-Read- 
ing for Class Instruction,” * in order to 
stimulate the student at all times to use 
his mental powers in this direction. 





* Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, New York City, 
1916. 


Either one or the other — 


I find this method © 
in teaching slow — 
pupils, with the problem of whose prog- — 
ress every teacher, no matter what her — 
system may be, is continually confronted. — 
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MISS BRUHN’S LECTURE COURSES — 553 


A sentence in which appear a number 
of words that have their “affinities,” as, 
for example, Lincoln’s saying, “If you 
make a bad bargain hug it all the tighter,” 
may by a great stretch of imagination be 
mistaken for, “If Hugh bake a pan mar- 
ket hunk in hall the diner”; but as yet I 
have not had any such experience. It is 


true that often phrases or colloquial 
forms look very much the same—‘“It’s 
supper-time”’ is identical. with “It’s sum- 
mer-time”; the attendant circumstances 
of a situation, however, or the trend of 
the conversation readily show which of 
the two phrases is meant. 


(To be continued) 
( 





FIRST REPORT ON MY LECTURE COURSES 


BY MARTHA E. BRUHN 


HE Miiller-Walle School of Lip- 

A Reading has added a new item to 
its curriculum, which has become an im- 
portant factor in the growth of the use- 
fulness of this method in our institutions 
for deaf children. The method is being 
presented in lecture form given at the 
various schools and attended by all mem- 
bers of the faculty who so desire. 

This new work had its beginning, so to 
speak, in 1908, when the Mt. Airy School 
sent its first teacher to the home school 
in Boston to study the method, so that 
through this teacher it could be intro- 
duced into the regular class-room work 
of the school. 

This was an experiment which, how- 
ever, proving useful to both children and 
teachers, led to further consideration of 
how this work could be enlarged upon, so 
that it could be given a permanent place 
in the program. 

It was natural that the expenses in- 
volved had to be carefully considered, 
and the question, “How can we get the 
most out of it with the least expense to 
the institution and to the teachers?” was 
no small matter. 

To have the method brought to the 
school rather than to send out for it, 
thereby giving the largest possible num- 
ber of teachers the benefit of personal 
instruction, seemed to be a solution of 
this question. 

The first school to take a decided step 
in this direction was the Clarke School 
in Northampton. The following year the 
teachers of Public School 47, in New 
York City, formed a class together with 
those of the Newark School. There were 
35 members in this class. In Talladega, 
Ala., the class numbered 36 teachers. 


Having had training and experience in 
teaching deaf children, these classes were 
naturally well equipped for the lectures, 
and we could cover a more extensive 
ground in the short time than would 
otherwise have been possible. We were 
able to complete the outline of the 
method, emphasizing its characteristics, 
dwelling on the new points, illustrating 
the various drills, and viewing the method 
from every standpoint in the short space 
of one week in the form of a series of 
lectures given daily outside of school 
hours. 

The test of the success of this work 
came, of course, when these teachers ap- 
plied this new knowledge to their classes. 
From the information which I have gath- 
ered since from the 34 schools that have 
now introduced the method, I am con- 
vinced that the emphatic points as taught 
to the deaf adult, brought out through 
what we call our syllable drills, can and 
should be adapted to the children in the 
schools. 

Children as well as adults need syllable 
drills, for their value in aiding the articu- 
lation, thereby improving the speech, has 
stood the test, and, according to the re- 
ports from the various schools, they have 
been given a place in the regular course 
of study. 

The deaf adult has formed more or 
less definite habits of articulation, and his 
work is rather the correcting of poor ar- 
ticulation or the endeavor to keep his 
speech clear and distinct, which is apt to 
become impaired as his deafness in- 
creases. 

But the deaf child. who is to be taught 
speech from its simplest form upward 
needs just this kind of practise, which is 
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found in the syllable drills of the Miuller- 
Walle method, because it forms the foun- 
dation upon which all conversation is 
based, namely, movements — the rapid 
motions of the lips and organs of speech 
in the vowels and consonants that com- 
bine to form words, phrases, and sen- 
tences. 

Those who are familiar with these syl- 
lable drills realize what an almost inex- 
haustible supply of material they repre- 
sent. They resemble the game of “Sliced 
Words,” consisting of the letters of the 
alphabet printed on small squares which 
may be used to form every word in the 
dictionary. This is sometimes used to 
teach children to spell, but more often as 
a pastime for children and adults, the 
game being to decipher words after the 
letters have been jumbled together. The 
same 26 letters of the alphabet are used 
over and over again to form an almost 
endless variety of new combinations. So 
it is with the syllables—the same sounds 
are used repeatedly to form every com- 
bination in the English language. Ex- 
actly the same mental process is applied 
in both cases, too. 

When a person sees five letters of the 
alphabet lying before him, D, a, t, e, 1, out 
of which he is to form a word, what is 
the. mental process involved? Does he 
see b as one letter of the alphabet, a as 
another, etc.? No. He immediately be- 
gins to think of such combinations as he 
knows containing these letters until he 
finds the combination containing the five 
letters before him forming the word table. 
Sometimes a single glance is enough to 
bring the correct word to his mind. 

The same mental process goes on un- 
consciously in the mind of the person 
applying his syllable-drill practise to con- 
versation. 

Ma I, ma wé, ma tha, I gd, wé go, tha 
god, etc., cease to be “syllable drills” to 
the lip-reader later when he watches the 
spoken sentence, “May I go with you?” 
He does not consciously say to himself, 
Ma I is one combination ; J gd is another. 
But having these as a foundation, just as 
in the game the knowledge of the alpha- 
bet is the foundation, his mind is able to 
combine intelligently at a glance what 
he sees into a complete thought. This 
process of combining quickly is as impor- 
tant to the deaf child as to the deaf adult. 
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From a psychological point of view, 
this mental activity is clear and simple. 
The better the eye is trained the better 
the brain responds, until the two work 
almost simultaneously, and to see is to 
combine, or even more, for the expert 
lip-reader can combine without neces 
sarily seeing every individual mov ement. 

What syllable drilling can do to bring 
this about can best be judged by the re" 
sults which actual experience has brought 
to my notice in the different institutions” 
where such work has become a part of 
the children’s daily program. 
consider the enormous problem which 
faces the teacher who begins with the 
most elementary teaching of the child 
this syllable drilling (which should not 
exceed ten minutes daily, even with 
adults) is only a small fractional part of 
the great work; but teachers tell me it is 
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time well spent. 
The child as well as the adult is bene: 
fited by the fact that the drills are merely 
combinations of sounds, not words, and” 
he can concentrate his whole mind for” 
the time being on movements. Words” 
practised thus would often prove a use” 
less waste of time on account of the many 
homophenous words. 
That sentence drills, repeated by tn 
pupils, should follow closely, and even be 
intermingled with syllable drills, is also. 
very important. It leads the way to com” 
versational work, which is the ultimate” 
end of all practise work. 















These lecture courses that I have ° give 





have, however, had other results than the 3 


mere introduction of the Muller-W 
method. 

Everywhere on my trips have I felt a 
spirit of mutual helpfulness—that spirit 
which cannot be described in words. but” 
that one must experience, as I have done, 
which makes one feel the joy of being i as 
touch with others who are in the service” 
Nothing is more of an inspiration t 
to see the work and results of our co a 
leagues, and traveling, as I have, from | 
one State to another, I have never failed” 
on returning home to feel what a broadill 
ening experience it is to enlarge my p ~ 
sonal acquaintance with the principals 
and teachers. 3 

Not only professionally do I feel the 
benefit, but the kind hospitality whieh 
has been shown me, and the many “out 
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of-school” reminiscences give these visits 
a far deeper significance than mere lec- 
ture courses. This spring, 1918, I gave 
courses in four institutions. - 

The first was in the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Institute for the Deaf at Edge- 
wood, Pa. Here 15 teachers availed 
themselves of the opportunity to join the 
class. 

In the Mystic Oral School, Conn., there 
were I1 members in the class. Four 
pupils from the school had been chosen 
for the demonstration work, and they did 
remarkably well, reading both syllables 
and sentences with fluency. 

At the Staunton School, Va., the work 
was especially enjoyable because I had 
the pleasure of seeing the school in ses- 
sion. I boarded at the school and was 
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welcomed by the principal and teachers 
with true Southern hospitality. Here the 
class numbered 13. 

The last class was held in Romney, 
W. Va. The school had closed and 12 
teachers remained for the lessons. 

Two schools have already sent in ap- 
plications for courses in the fall, and the 
Clarke School, in Northampton, has made 
arrangements whereby its normal class is 
to receive my personal instruction every 
year, thus making it become a part of the 
regular course of study. 

So, in looking forward to the new 
school year that lies before us, it will, I 
am sure, bring us more and more into 
closer relationship, working, as we are, 
toward one and the same end—the wel- 
fare of the deaf, whether child or adult. 





THE CONSERVATION OF HEARING* 


BY HORACE NEWHART, A. B., M.D., F. A.C. S. 


HIS almost universal apathy to- 
rds diseases of the ear probably 
does not find its counterpart in any other 
field of medicine. The reason for this 
lies in the fact that no other important 
organ can undergo so great a degree of 
deterioration without the knowledge of 
the individual. Originally, man is en- 
dowed with a far greater acuteness of 
hearing than he requires in his civil- 
ized surroundings. Usually he is not 
aroused to a realization of his deficiency 
until he has actually lost from 75 to 95 
per cent of his hearing power. It should 
be recalled that the acuteness of hearing 
is quantitatively determined, not by the 
distance, but by the square of the distance 
at which sounds are perceived. 

Without fear of denial, it can be stated 
that over 90 per cent of all cases of deaf- 
ness are preventable. Pathology teaches 
that loss of hearing is due to disturbances 
within the temporal bone, causing de- 
structive deterioration of the special sense 
organ. Generally speaking, the possi- 


* A paper read at the meeting of the South- 
ern Minnesota Medical Association, held at 
Mankato, Minn., November 27, 1917, and pub- 
lished in full, with the discussion, in Minnesota 
Medicine for May, 1918. 








bility for restoration of function to even 
an approximation of the normal is in in- 
verse ratio to the time the causal factors 
have been at work. 

With these principles in mind, it is plain 
that our chief efforts in the conservation 
of hearing must lie in the field of prophy- 
laxis, through the early diagnosis and 
treatment of every possible etiological 
factor. The early detection of conditions 
leading to incipient disturbances of hear- 
ing can be assured only by systematic, 
periodic examinations of every individ- 
WR sh ey 

While aural examinations at frequent 
intervals are especially important during 
the growing period, the proper conserva- 
tion of hearing demands that the ears of 
all members of the community should be 
periodically examined. Such a procedure 
can be advantageously carried out in all 
of our institutions of higher education, in 
all places where labor is employed on a 
large scale, by social-service workers, and 
by our accident, health, and life insurance 
companies. 

In the case of the majority of adults, 
it is the family physician to whom we 
must naturally look for the regular ex- 
amination of the ears. This responsi- 
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bility he has taken too lightly in the past. 
A very considerable number of those 
seeking medical aid for impaired hearing 
do so not until after they have themselves 
discovered their deficiency, when much 
of their hearing power is irreparably lost. 
Patients of this class have not received 
the sympathy and attention they deserve. 
The busy practitioner, priding himself 
upon his honesty, too frequently tells 
such a patient, with a frankness which is 
almost brutal, that he cannot be helped. 
The result is only to discourage the pa- 
tient from making any further effort. 


During the discussion of Dr. Newhart’s 
excellent paper, Dr. J. W. Andrews, of 
Mankato, said: 

“I want to refer to one other thing 
which interests me very much in refer- 
ence to deafness. This is the lip method 
of talking, and I wish the medical pro- 
fession would put itself squarely on rec- 
ord in regard to this matter, for there are 
many people today advocating talking 
with the fingers instead of teaching chil- 
dren the lip method. Gentlemen, it is all 
wrong! Observation and some study of 
this subject will convince you that it is 
wrong as can be, and yet the physician at 
the head of the deaf institution of the 
State is today advocating the finger 
method instead of the lip method. If you 
have seen what I have seen, some of the 
children, some of the young men, and 
young women that have never studied 
the finger method, but the lip method en- 
tirely, you will be surprised to know that 
they can hear—shall I say hear ?—get the 
conversation, all of a speech or all of a 
reading. As this paper was read here, one 
of them could watch the lips of the 
speaker and understand it almost as well 
as we could hear, who have good hear- 
ing.” 





INTUITION 


“Thought can go on without the par- 
ticipation of the individual. The cells 
having been developed for the purpose of 
thought, and having performed that func- 
tion for countless centuries, cannot avoid 
the thought-reaction when excited by the 
proper stimulus. The action has become 
a ‘habitation,’ and through force of habit 
the cells think, even before the individual 
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is aware. The fact that thought goes 
in our dreams will prove this. 

“Intuition, then, is reflex thought; it : 
habit-action of the thought-cells, nom 
conscious action. The period of this nom 
conscious action is usually very short; 
the cells perform this non-conscious ace 
tion, and then the individual beco 
aware of the action. But that which hee 
perceives is not the action itself, but the 
result of the action. He perceives this 
result, and, not knowing that his own” 
cells have evolved that result, he calls if 
‘intuition’—that is, a supernatural ad 
monition. It does not harm to call this” 
thing intuition.”—Henry Jones Mur 
ForD, in The Monist. 
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“Efficiency in the Examination of 
School Children” is the title of an im” 
structive article in the Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal of April 11, by 
George E. Deering, of Worcester, Mass, 
Therein he describes an efficient method” 
for carrying out the general or annual i we 
spection, the details of which have been) 
arrived at only after numerous time and” 
motion studies extending over several 
years and having for their object thor- 
oughness and speed. Each pupil is ex | 
amined for 26 of the 27 conditions named 
on the clinical card furnished by the 
Worcester Board of Health. This is ace 
complished without disrobing and with- 
out calling the attention of other children” 
to the special defects of an individual, 
Every child is treated during the inspec: 
tion exactly like every other child, re 
gardless of defects found. The exami 
tion is made in the school-room; eae 
pupil must lose approximately four min 
utes’ time. The teacher gives part of her. 2 
time, although this in no way interfendil 
with her overlooking the class and keep: 
ing the children employed. The entire 
time of an assistant is required. In the 
smaller schools where the principal " 
no assistant the school department will- 
ingly furnishes one for the examination 
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The Fifth Annual Report of the Nation a 
Bureau for Promoting the General Welfare 
of the Deaf, London, is interesting, and wht 
some of the activities have been curtat 
owing to war conditions, additional work hi 
been carried on in a most satisfactory manne 
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N VIEW of the diversity of degrees 
of impairment of hearing to be ex- 
pected in the war deaf and the importance 
of estimating, and of compensating, for 
this particular disability when it is but 
one of other concomitant injuries, it is 
evident that the instruction in speech- 
reading should be under the direction and 
control, firstly, of the General Medical 
Staff; secondly, of the medical staff of 
the hospital, or other institution, in which 
the teaching is applied ; but it is also evi- 
dent that this teaching, in order to achieve 
its highest physiological, as well as its 
most immediate practical value, should 
stand in a class by itself like the voca- 
tional training ; not a part of the hospital 
treatment of the disorder from which the 
patient is recovering, but the first step 
toward the resumption of the individual 
place in civil life. 

A review of the reconstruction and re- 
habilitation plans of the medical depart- 
ments of our Allies emphasizes the im- 
portance of the distinction between the 
hospital treatment proper and the educa- 
tive rehabilitation treatment, which, while 
it may begin in the hospital ward, is dis- 
tinctly a pedagogic process and should be 
mentally differentiated as such, since, 
when so regarded, it becomes a stimulus 
to the effort to again get into the com- 
petitive activities of existence. 

For these reasons, as well as for ad- 
vantages in administration which are self- 
suggestive, the teachers of speech-read- 
ing for the war deaf, whether men or 
women, whether working in hospitals or 
in established speech-reading schools, 
should not be classed with nurses or be 
under the direction of nursing superin- 
tendents, except in so far as the observ- 
ance of hospital rules or the welfare. of 
the individual patient is concerned, the 
teaching of speech-reading being essen- 
tially of educative purpose, capable of 
initiation in individuals still under hospi- 
tal treatment but to be regarded as the 
helping hand which is to lead onward and 
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outward and to continue its guidance in 
civil life so long as it may be needed. 

The appreciation among the adult com- 
munity deaf of the value of speech-read- 
ing is rapidly growing in this country, 
and the establishment and rapid enlarge- 
ment of private speech-reading schools 
is an evidence of this ; there is, moreover, 
a growing understanding of the isolation 
which deafness entails and of the peculiar 
mental depression which not infrequently 
accompanies it. To combat this, there 
are being formed clubs and associations 
not merely for practise in speech-read- 
ing, but for mutual association in good 
works and in the installation of that spirit 
which recognizes in a handicap a possible 
helpful stimulus rather than a mere hin- 
drance. 

The Speech-Readers’ Guild in Boston 
is a primal example of this and one in 
which our war deaf, after their discharge 
from hospital, will always find a sympa- 
thetic, an appreciative, and a hearty wel- 
come, since it will be one of the privileges 
of this and similar private institutions in 
other parts of the country to thus supple- 
ment and continue the rehabilitation work 
begun under government control. 

That some such opportunity for sup- 
plementary training in speech-reading 
should be one of the means by which 
those similarly afflicted in civil life can 
express their gratitude to their defenders 
who have, with much of the same sort 
of courage and purpose as that which 
took them abroad, again come among us 
to take up the activities which they have 
helped to conserve, but under, to them, 
greatly altered and more difficult condi- 
tions; it is not only for the practise in 
speech-reading that such an opportunity 
for our war deaf is advisable, but also 
for the purpose of continuing that urge 
to friendly converse, that kindly human 
touch with one’s fellows which the deaf, 
enclosed in a vaguely silent world of 
their own by a transparent invisible wall, 
so greatly need. 

To the extremely deaf, the victims of 
auditory concussion, as distinguished 
from the so-called cases of “shell shock,” 
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a vague term of modern origin applied 
to a series of manifestations of other than 
merely commotional origin and coming 
properly under the domain of the neuro- 
psychiatrist, who do not hear the sound 
of the individual voice, or in part only, or 
considerably altered in portions of its 
scale, one of the remnant results in many 
cases of injury to the labyrinth, the speech 
of the patient either conforms partially 
to his remnant of hearing or becomes an 
entirely mechanical process, semi-articu- 
late, unnaturally harsh, and discordant or 
lowered to a sibillant simulation of a 
voice, and in all these guises a deterrent 
to those who would endeavor to com- 
municate with him. 

Cases of this kind require not only long 
and persistent speech-reading and speech- 
producing training, but also subsequent 
opportunities for an occasional drill in 
articulation, because the effort to pro- 
duce adequate speech, unaided by the 
hearing of one’s own voice, is even more 
productive of fatigue and discouragement 
than the effort to understand the spoken 
word through the medium of sight alone. 

As a matter of practical experience it 
has been found that among the most suc- 
cessful teachers of speech-reading are 
those who have been obliged to become 
dependent upon this means of under- 
standing the spoken voice, because of 
their own impairment of hearing, and this 
success seems to have a two-fold reason, 
the first being the sympathetic apprecia- 
tion, born of a similar experience, and 
the intimate understanding of the diffi- 
culties in the way of the pupil ; the second 
being the customarily more careful for- 
mulation of the speech equivalents upon 
the part of the considerably deaf than 
upon the part of the considerably hearing 
teacher. 

To all teachers of speech-reading this 
matter of clear, flexible, defined and at 
the same time unforced articulation is a 
matter of great importance, and it may 
well be included as a part of the curricu- 
lum in the normal schools for the instruc- 
tion of teachers for the adult deaf. In 
teaching the adult deaf the equable, well- 
articulated speech is especially important 
for several reasons, these pupils have iong 
been accustomed to watch the face of the 
speaker and, if the deafness has been 
slowly progressive, have increasingly tried 
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to construe the movements of the lips; a _ 
forced movement is to them, therefore, 
suggestive rather of distortion than of 
emphasis, and is correspondingly confus- — 
ing. To adults having already established 
habits of thought of their own, concentra- 
tion of observation is often fatiguing, and 
the more even the instruction in its repe- 
tition of form the more easily is it ac-— 
quired, and, still further, the mentality — 
is less plastic to an initial impression, in ~ 
many cases, in the adult than in the youth, 
In this connection the statement of Dr, — 
Frederick H. Sexton, Vocational Officer — 
in the Quebec and Maritime Provinces, ~ 
Military Hospital Commission, may be ~ 
had in mind as bearing upon the coming 
work of the American teachers of speech- ~ 
reading to the deaf. : 
“These men are not the same men who ~ 
sailed away on the transports to France © 
and Belgium. The pitiless horror 
of ‘No Man’s Land’ and the terrific nerv- — 
ous strain of the modern artillery bom- ~ 
bardment has marked their minds, one ~ 
and all. In the trenches the men are said ~ 
to invariably show the lines of strain upon 
their faces and to give the appearance of ~ 
being five to ten years older than they ~ 
actually are. Even the long period of ~ 
loving care in hospitals in England has not ~ 
erased all the evidences of mental stress ~ 
and strain. Whether or not there is any © 
general permanent impairment or modi- — 
fication cannot yet be decided definitely. — 
“There is no doubt, however, that the — 
average returned soldier is mentally slug- — 
gish and sub-normal. He does not react © 
as truly and as quickly to ordinary stimuli 
as he did before enlistment. He is more ~ 
erratic and cannot concentrate upon any ~ 
one task or pleasure for long. He can- ~ 
not fit into the humdrum life of produc- ~ 
tive industry with its demand for con- ~ 
tinuous effort throughout the long work- ~ 
ing day without a severe process of ad- ~ 
justment. These are the effects of mili- | 
tary organization itself, as well as the pat- | 
ticular results of battle.” 9 
It is very evident to the informed mind ~ 
that beyond the achievements of medicine 
and surgery, the salvaging of orthopedics 
and the ministrations of nursing care, the ~ 
vocational rehabilitation of the sick and © 
wounded who feturn to this country will ~ 
need the best teaching quality available | 
in special lines, and this latter form of 
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help will need to be continued, in many 
instances, beyond the period when the 
patient shall have emerged from hospital 
environment and begun to take his place 
in ordinary life. 

In reference to the teaching of speech- 
reading, we are fortunate in having well- 
established schools and an increasing 
number of competent teachers, exhibit- 
ing willingness, as well as skill and under- 
standing, as the subjoined letters, which 
I am permitted to quote, bear evidence: 

“In writing my view I feel as if I 
were plagiarizing, for every right-minded 
teacher of the hard of hearing, herself 
thus handicapped, must feel as I do, and 
doubtless has expressed it, the teachers 
of these deaf soldier boys of ours, many 
of whom will have a greater sense of 
terror at the thought of combating what 
seems to them at first an enemy of their 
life happiness than they had at meeting 
the tangible enemy ‘Somewhere in 
France.’ 

“They went into the war expecting to 
be soldiers while that war should last, 
only to be sent home made soldiers for 
life by deafness. To some the fact that 
they must be soldiers through life will 
appeal to their manhood, to their fight- 
ing qualities, their “do-or-die-ness,’ and 
it will be one of the offices of the speech- 
reading teachers to make that appeal. 

“I wish sufficient time might be given 
to teaching each pupil privately, to study- 
ing his individual needs and require- 
ments ; one will have a much greater re- 
cuperative power, will much more readily 
adjust himself to the new condition, 
while another will be more easily dis- 
couraged, will be more sensitive, have a 
keener sense of shock and personal hurt, 
the thought of going through life shut 
out from the évery-day sounds, the music 
of the birds, and from his babies’ voices 
will seem intolerable. But the true sol- 
dier will not voice his misery nor tolerate 
an audible expression of sympathy on 
the part of the teacher any more than 
he would from ‘Mother,’ when, as a big 
boy, he fell and bumped his nose, yet 
there is enough of the boy in every man 
to want to feel the ever-ready helpful- 
ness of the teacher. The latter, prefera- 
bly an experienced teacher, should her- 
self be hard of hearing in order to fully 
understand the feeling and requirements 
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of her pupil; she must herself have ‘won 
out’ and show it by her cheerfulness, 
enthusiasm, and infinite patience, and be 
capable of exciting in the pupil the same 
fervor of purpose to become a speech- 
reader that he had to win the war. She 
must make the lesson interesting; it is 
not enough to teach the rudiments. If 
she were talking to a hearing person she 
would find him most responsive if she 
chose for her subject of conversation one 
in which he was especially interested—his 
line of work, for instance. Let her carry 
out that plan as far as possible with her 
speech-reading pupil. 

“It has been tound that men, as a rule, 
do not learn speech-reading as readily as 
women ; they are not naturally as observ- 
ant, nor do they seem to have as much 
natural ability ; those attributes, together 
with the power of concentration and a 
large vocabulary, are great assets. It 
must be borne in mind that at first the 
study will be very fatiguing, and when 
tired the pupil will make no advance and 
may become discouraged; the deaf are 
under a constant strain and their reserve 
strength is quickly depleted. 

“This work should not be entirely in- 
dividual, for class-work is of inestimable 
value to some, and usually to all, when 
a certain stage has been reached. More- 
over, most pupils do better when there 
is competition ; they will have to compete 
with their hearing fellows when they once 
more go out into the world, and they must 
be made to feel that it can be done very 
creditably in spite of the handicap. 

“We may as well face the fact that 
deafness is a handicap, even though we 
are bravely and graciously bearing it ; but 
how few go through life without some 
handicap, even though it may not be a 
physical one. On all sides only kindness 
and helpfulness will be shown to our deaf 
soldiers.” 

The second teacher says: “As I see it, 
the degree of deafness or the manner of 
its coming, whether gradually or suddenly, 
would make no difference in the method 
of speech-reading ; but the temperament 
or state of mind of the pupil would 
modify the manner of teaching. Some 
who are on their mettle and determined 
to understand every sound will bear end- 
less repetition and refuse to give up; they 
often have to be trained to let the letter 
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go for the spirit and learn to use the in- 
tuitive sense; others are easily tired or 
nervous or discouraged and work has to 
be made easy, without much insistence on 
accuracy at first, while still others who 
have the habit of ‘bluffing’ have to be held 
down to rigid practise. 

“A hearing teacher might more easily 
arrive at an understanding of the mental 
condition of the pupil, and yet a speech- 
reading teacher, herself hard of hearing, 
would instinctively ‘feel out’ the condi- 
tion with a more sympathetic understand- 
ing. 

“So many times a new pupil has asked, 
‘Are you deaf?’ and when assured that 
every person in the room was deaf there 
was a look of almost incredulous wonder, 
and many times I have felt, almost at 
once, a change in the mental attitude from 
discouragement, desperation or sometimes 
even indifference, the change apparently 
indicating a perception of the fact that 
deafness may be a challenge rather than 
a misfortune. I do not know how it 
would be in the case of one who had 
suffered shock, thrown back to live within 
himself, with his mind filled with terrible 
experiences and sights. 

“A specially trained teacher would be 
needed to teach articulation ; but the con- 
stant practise of syllables gradually helps 
in clearness of enunciation, and I hope the 
time will soon come when all children 
shall be trained in clear articulation that 
may be easily understood, and that they 
may learn to stop and look and listen 
whenever they are spoken to, as that habit 
is, I think, the secret of the success of 
the so-called natural speech-reader ; it is 
a habit that may be invaluable later on 
in case of possible deafness, and at all 
events it is good training in concentra- 
tion, which is a valuable asset in all con- 
ditions of life.” 

It is upon the American women, teach- 
ers of speech-reading to the deaf, who, 
like all women teachers, are the subsidi- 
ary mothers of other people’s children, 
that we can rely especially not only for 
that particular form of instruction of 
which they are capable, but for the infu- 
sion of new courage, the opening of the 
vision of uplift and of achievement, to 
the war deaf who are coming home. 
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THE LOSS IN TRANSLATION 


“Spoken English gives common ideas 
and these give social feeling, political 
efficiency, and many of the supreme joys 
of life. If one can think of the chief ex- 
ecutive of the nation only as “Kaiser” he 
cannot understand the relation which 
President Wilson bears to the American 
people. One who must translate can 
never touch the deeper soul of the people. 
This community of ideas, due to speak- 
ing a common language, gives its pos- 
sessor a new social position.”—EArL 
Barnes, in The Public. 


STUDY GERMAN 


Today less than ever should there be 
ignorance of Germany. One must first 
study her on the spot, follow her eco- 
nomic evolution and the development of 
her social institutions, the movement of 
her associations, the instruction given in 
her universities. One must watch over 
all the manifestations of her activity, 
and, in order to be exact, our informa- 
tion must be based on a knowledge of the 
German language. If we are ignorant of 
German, we do not know Germany, or, 
again, what is more serious still, we shall 
only know and see of her what she 
wishes to show us. She will appear gen- 
erous, humanitarian, and pacifist, and 
will conceal, under the veneer of an in- 
nocent good nature, her moral hideous- 
ness, which, when she reveals herself, re- 
volts the human conscience.—Inspector 
General Poret. 


“In every college a perceptible proportion of 
the students exhibit a languid interest, or no 
interest, in their studies, and. therefore bring 
little to pass during the very precious years 
of colloge life. All of us adults do 
our own best work in the world under the 
impulsion of the life-career motive. There is 
nothing low or mean about these motives, and 
they lead on the people who are swayed by 
them to greater serviceableness and greater 
happiness—to greater serviceableness because 
the power and scope of individual productive- 
ness are thereby increased; to greater happiness 
because achievement will become more fre- 
quent and more considerable; and to old and 
young alike happiness in work comes through 
achievement.”—President Eliot. 
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LONG-DISTANCE LIP-READING: AN “EXPLANATION”: 


BY JOHN A. FERRALL 


‘6 HE, ideal article for any publica- 

tion (so far as reader’s interest is 
concerned ),”’ says the editor of the Amer- 
ican Magazine, “would be one in which 
every reader could find his own name.” 
This may account in part for my en- 
thusiastic reception of Miss Jane B. 
Walker’s “Nip and Tuck” in the August 
VoL_TA Review. It will also explain to 
the Editor my attempt to purchase 27,111 
copies of that issue. 

“Having read a number of Mr. Fer- 
rall’s articles with care and interest—” 
those are her very words-—“care and in- 
terest!’ Say what you will, Miss Walker 
is manifestly a lady of excellent judg- 
ment and keen discrimination in her read- 
ing. And how much better it is than to 
waste one’s time on the sporting pages 
of the daily newspapers. 

Of course, the pleasure of my first read- 
ing of her article was somewhat marred 
by my carelessness in translating “invet- 
erate author” as “invertebrate author,” 
but that really doesn’t matter, since I 
have now detected my mistake and feel 
much better in consequence. 

I suppose to a person as young and in- 
experienced as Miss Walker, the feat of 
sitting in Washington and reading the 
lips of people in New York City would 
appear somewhat unusual. To us old 
timers, however, it is nothing out of the 
ordinary. It is simply a substitution of 
mental for physical lip-reading. That is 
all. Sound, after all, is nothing more nor 
less than a collection of waves of alter- 
nate condensation and refraction, inci- 
dental to the superficial phenomena of 
arrested radiation upon the outer crest of 
a cooling nebula. As such, it offers no 
difficulties to one possessing high intuitive 
and synthetic powers. We invertebrate— 
that is, inveterate—authors constantly 
keep our ears to the ground in order that 
we may detect any favorable comments 
on our work. That is how we hear the 
unfavorable ones! When deafness comes 
to an inveterate, he merely seeks a sub- 
stitute for the ears. You’ve guessed it— 
mental telepathy! The conversation be- 
tween Miss Walker and Miss Clark being 


merely a collection of waves of the sort 
already described, it was a simple matter 
for it to make its way from New York 
City to Washington, even on a foggy day. 

The amusing thing is that Miss Walker 
uses this method herself, apparently with- 
out realizing it. Otherwise, how could 
she know that I was sitting, instead of 
pacing up and down the room in the man- 
ner of inveterate authors? She says: “To 
sit in Washington,” etc. I don’t see that 
her knowledge, while in New York City, 
and on a foggy day, too, that I was sitting 
here in Washington doesn’t show just as 
remarkable ability as that demonstrated 
by me in reporting her conversation. Her 
natural modesty caused her to overlook 
this point. ; 

Personally, as I have intimated, I see 
nothing remarkable in my feat. Not a 
day passes that I do not perform even 
more unusual ones, Time and again, 
friends come to me to ask questions and 
I immediately give the proper reply—to 
an entirely different question. ‘This, I 
consider, “the utmost extremity of ex- 
pertness.” I flatter myself that few hear- 
ing persons could duplicate that perform- 
ance. 

Mental telepathy is not an unmixed 
good. I have on hand now a perfectly 
wonderful article—all about happiness, 
you know, and touching on all the differ- 
ent phases of human society, answering 
questions that have puzzled the world for 
ages, and so on—that has been utterly 
spoiled because Miss Kinzie (I don’t 
know which one) went and told that story 
about the “Magic Shirt.” That story, 
you understand, was the foundation upon. 
which my article was built. Now I’ve 
got to find another story and rush the 
article into print before she (whichever 
one she is) gets her mental “wireless” at 
work. 

Of course, Miss Walker’s statement 
that “Mr. Ferrall himself can have no 
conception,” etc., is perfectly absurd. Mr. 
Ferrall can have a conception of anything 
he darn pleases! That’s the kind of a man 
he is. But I am very much pleased with 
her expression, “enthusiastic lip-reader.” 
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It sounds so very much better than 
“mediocre lip-reader,” and yet remains 
within the bounds of truth. I have been 
looking for a good substitute for the latter 
term a long time. Thanks! 

Naturally, her remark about my “la- 
tent” sense of humor is quite aggravating. 
I can imagine nothing more disconcerting 
than for one to try to be humorous and 
then have people laugh at his efforts! But 
I have friends among THe Vorta RE- 
view family who will not stand (or it it 
sit ?) idly by and allow me to be referred 
to as a “latent” humorist, an “inveterate” 
author, and a “foregone conclusion.” I 
am sure that Mrs. Trask and Miss An- 
drews (you know, that girl whose favor- 
ite indoor sport is winning Volta Bureau 
prize money) will rally to my support, 
and they are both rallyers than whom 
there are none whomer. 

And, speaking of young ladies, which, 
after all, is the real test of the “loquacity 
of the Irish,” I am reminded that Miss 
Annie M. Steward, of Petersburg, Va., 
who attended the Washington School of 
Lip-Reading for a time some two years 
ago, introduced us to “bromides,” a type 
of sentence which makes excellent prac- 
tise material, handled in the manner out- 
lined in Miss Walker’s “Nip and Tuck” 
article. We depended upon the capital 
letters and the sense to indicate the be- 
ginning of the sentences, but I think Miss 
Walker’s idea of using red ink a decided 
improvement. The only difficulty, of 
course, is that in some cities, like Chicago, 
for example, one cannot get ink in more 
than one color, and so Miss Torrey would 
not be able to adopt the idea in her classes. 

For the benefit of the uninitiated, I 
would say that a “bromide” (slang, ,of 
course!) may be defined as a remark that 
is not only trite, but inevitable. For in- 
stance : 


“Of course, I am telling you this for 
your own good.” 
“Why, I know you better than you 


know yourself.” 

“T thought I loved him at the time, but 
of course it really wasn’t love.” 

“After I have washed my hair, I can’t 
do a thing with it.” 

“He has told that lie so often that he 
believes it himself now.” 
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P. S.—Miss Suter says I must not men- 
tion her name in my articles, so that is 
why I have left her out of this one. 

2d P. $.—Personal and confidential.— 
Dear Miss Walker: Does your practise 
sentence No. 14 refer to you or to Miss 
Clark? 





THE GIVER RECEIVES 


Said a teacher of lip-reading to the 
adult deaf: “One of the underlying prin- 
ciples of our profession is that we share 
with each other the results, whether good 
or bad, of our special methods of teach- 
ing, to the end that others may profit by 
our experience and that there may be a 
limited amount of replowing old fields. 
Only through a generous interchange of 
the knowledge that follows practical work 
can the profession, as a whole, hope for 
that progress that reacts to the wholesome 
benefit of all our members. To withhold 
generous gifts of the fruits of experience 
and to hold aloof from participation in 
all that makes for the betterment of the 
profession is to rob oneself of that which 
broadens the vision and makes individual 
and professional life worth living.” 





NEW SCHOOLS FOR TEACHING LIP- 
READING 


Miss Marian Josepha Anderson, B. A., has 
opened the Pacific Coast School of Lip-Read- 
ing in Los Angeles, for the teaching of lip- 
reading to hard-of-hearing adults. Miss An- 
derson is a normal graduate of Mrs. Nitchie’s 
New York School for the Hard of Hearing, 
and her pupils endorse her as an efficient and 
successful teacher. 

Miss Nellie E. Hemson has a summer school 
at Chautauqua, N. Y., and a regular school at 
19 Jefferson Avenue, Brooklyn. Miss Hem- 
son has taken the normal training course with 
Miss Bruhn as well as at Mrs. Nitchie’s school. 

Miss Laura A. Davies, who is now taking the 
normal training course at Mrs. Nitchie’s New 
York School for the Hard of Hearing, will 
open a school in Dallas, Texas, about Novem- 
ber I. 

Miss Katherine A. Donnelly is giving les- 
sons in lip-reading to the adult hard of hear- 
ing residing in or near Scranton or Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

Miss Selina Silverfriend has opened the 
Colorado School of Lip-Reading in the Majes- 
tic Bldg, Denver. She is a normal graduate 
of Miss Torrey’s School of Lip-Reading for 
the Hard of Hearing in Chicago. 
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A LITTLE CRUISE AMONG THE DEAF 
Il. BOSTON AND ELSEWHERE 


BY HARRIET U. ANDREWS 


HAD been planning it for seven years. 

I had cherished a vision of how I 
would open the door and walk in non- 
chalantly, as if I were a book-agent or 
a prospective pupil or just anybody, and 
how they would all be sitting around 
practising lip-reading, the way they al- 
ways were practising lip-reading when I 
was there before, and how I would just 
walk in and—my imagination stopped 
there, because I didn’t know just what 
would happen, except that I hoped I 
would create a sensation. I don’t know 
how I-reasoned that out, because I wasn’t 
of sufficient importance at any time, and 
certainly not after seven years, to re- 
appear with any shrapnel effect, but still 
that was what I wanted to do. 

As it happened, while the effect was 
immensely satisfactory, I wasn’t the one 
that created it. I really forgot to ascer- 
tain whether there was any sensation at 
my entrance or not, because I was im- 
mediately interested in what I saw in that 
school-room. That’s rather unusual, too, 
when you stop to think about it. Gen- 
erally, when a college graduate goes back 
to his alma mater after a prolonged ab- 
sence, he is aggrieved to find that she 
hasn’t stood still thinking about him all 
the years since his graduation, and he is 
prone to regard all innovations as a per- 
sonal affront. But I didn’t feel that way. 
I was too much interested in the changes. 

Oh, of course, the Miller-Walle school 
always was a most attractive place, with 
a lot of attractive people sitting around 
and doing attractive things ; but this time 
there were ever so many more people and 
they were doing much more interesting 
things and it was a good deal more arrest- 
ing to watch them. Lip-reading practise 
can be a very dull business and it can be 
a rather enchanting business—yes, that 
is the word—and just at the moment 
when I opened the door, three animated 
private lessons were going on in different 
parts of the room; Miss Bruhn was in- 
structing two pupils at her desk and Miss 
Staples was conducting a class with a 
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good deal of laughter and excitement—I 
believe they were only talking about the 
national parks, but they were having an 
awfully good time over it—and I stood 
in the doorway delighting prodigiously 
in the general effect. 

It is really amazing how the art of 
teaching lip-reading develops and im- 
proves. Twenty years ago the first teach- 
ers were just feeling their way ; now the 
work has risen to the dignity of a psy- 
chological science. So much of the ad- 
vancement has resulted from individual 
adaptability and force that the improve- 
mints are difficult to analyze, but they are 
clearly shown in the finer finish and 
greater variety of the work Miss Bruhn 
is doing year by year. The early teach- 
ers, in giving a lesson, assumed nearly 
all the responsibility, the student being a 
passive and ofttimes restive agent; but 
Miss Bruhn has so arranged and re- 
molded and revised her method that each 
pupil now does his active share and de- 
velops his facility accordingly, besides 
helping greatly to increase the general 
competition and interest. 

I greatly enjoyed being again an in- 
mate of the school where I had such good 
times seven years ago, finding the people 
little changed for all that the school has 
grown. Miss Ziegler was just as much 
fun as of yore, and she immediately pro- 
duced a diversion by introducing me to 
Professor Crosby as a fellow suffragist 
and vegetarian. We revived all the old 
arguments and coined a lot of new ones, 
and all the while Miss Bruhn kept every 
one of us in the hollow of her hand and 
made us behave. 

I visited the school as often as the exi- 
gencies of a two weeks’ stay in Boston 
permitted, and, being for the first time 
in the situation of a mere visitor, I was 
able to assort my impressions. They ran 
something like this: If you are deaf, a 
school like this is one of the best places 
in the world to forget it. If you have the 
dumps, you can get rid of them here. If 
you have let your mind get rusty, here is 
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a good chance to acquire polish. If you 
are in need of special inspiration, mix 
with a group of capable and efficient deaf 
people and they will inspire you to learn 
lip-reading and other things. 

The Boston Lip-Readers’ Guild sup- 
plies the same attractions as Miss Bruhn’s 
school, with all the social amenities be- 
sides. The Guild rooms are delightful, 
with plenty of individuality and atmos- 
phere and the genuine Boston touch of 
old mahogany. Here there were meetings 
and talks and tea, and I renewed old 
friendships and was torn reluctantly away 
in the beginnings of new ones. Here I 
met Miss Kennedy, who had always 
seemed to me like a kind of glorified 
myth the winter I was studying at the 
school, for she had just departed for a 
voyage around the world and everybody 
was talking about her abilities and lip- 
reading prowess. It was pleasant to meet 
her in the flesh and learn that the stories 
I had heard about her were not myths at 
all. 

I loved being in Boston again and I 
hated to come away. New York is the 
more stimulating city, but Boston is the 
more lovable. Its quaint eccentricities 
are hallowed, and it never seems to 
change. The pigeons circling the belfry 
of the New Old South, the squirrels that 
will eat from your hand in the Common, 
the courteous and moderate policemen, 
the old-world atmosphere of Copp’s Hill 
remain the same. Even the Boston smell 
endures. I always notice it when I first 
alight from a train, a curious smell, com- 
pounded of old wood, old books, old 
thoughts, fish, and salt. water, and it is not 
like any other smell in the world. I love 
it. They had built an addition to the sub- 
way since I was there before, and ] 
pleased everybody immoderately by get- 
ting lost in it. The Boston people are aw- 
fully proud of the intricacy of their sub- 
way, which is built purposely to mislead 
all but the most vigilant, like the Dragon’s 
Mouth at Coney Island, where you pay 
ten cents to go in and get lost. 

I spent three days with Miss Ziegler 
at her lovely home in Roxbury. Boston- 
ians are most beautifully kind. I know 
this is not the generally published opinion. 
I have heard a great deal about the re- 
frigerated air of the Back Bay, but I have 
found Boston a warm-hearted place of 
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enduring friendships. Also, I should like 
to put it on record that it is the one place 
in this country where you don’t have to 
worry about your clothes. You can go 
to a tea in last year’s sleeves and enjoy 
the conversazione with no fear of having 
to face that terrible, enveloping feminine 
stare that takes in everything you have on 
and catalogues it adversely. 

One day Miss Staples and Miss Ziegler 
and I went to visit the Industrial Union 
of the Deaf, which was founded by Miss 
Louise Brooks. The organization is do- 
ing a fine work and its purpose should be 
pounded into everybody that has anything 
to do with the deaf. Miss Brooks’s idea 
is simply this: to put the deaf into a 
position to compete with the hearing by 
training the deaf to do their work so 
much better than anybody else that their 
services will be in demand. There were 
two work rooms, where the girls did 
needle-work nearly as perfect as that pro- 
duced in a French convent, and a de luxe 
sales-room, where exquisite garments 
were on display. Miss Brooks’s interest 
in the deaf was inherited from her 
mother, Mrs. Frances Brooks, who 
founded the Sarah Fuller Home for Little 
Deaf Children. 

We went to the Sarah Fuller Home one 
day, Miss Ziegler and I, and had a de- 
lightful time with the babies, who were 
charmingly ready to make friends, wav- 
ing at us from across the street and run- 
ning to meet us on the front steps. Miss 
Henrietta Morrison, the matron, took us 
from room to room of the attractive 
house, where twelve children too young 
to be admitted to a school for the deaf 
are living in an atmosphere of cleanli- 
ness, cheerfulness, and speech, cared for 
by teachers who understand their needs. 
It is a good deal more like a home than 
an institution, except for its exquisite 
order, which surpasses that of the best- 
regulated homes. 

Another pleasant thing I did with Miss 
Ziegler was to visit the free night class in 
lip-reading conducted by Miss Sally B. 
Tripp. The night we were there Miss 
Mabel Adams, of the Horace Mann 
School, was also helping to instruct the 
class. No one who has not witnessed it 
can conceive the labor, ingenuity, lofty 
inspiration, and mental elbow grease re- 
quired to carry on such a work. Imagine 
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forty or fifty adults of all ages, nationali- 
ties, and walks of life, many of them con- 
genitally deaf sign-language users, some 
of them only slightlyehard of hearing and 
already fair lip-readers; still others with 
no lip-reading ability whatever, and with 
only a vague idea of what lip-reading re- 
quires ; all of them earnest, intense, and 
disconcertingly attentive, their eyes glued 
relentlessly to their teacher’s face, and 
only one teacher to put them through the 
exercises that, in the natural order of 
things, would require twenty teachers, or 
even thirty. Miss Tripp has great enthu- 
siasm and sympathy, wide knowledge of 
the deaf, and a blackboard, and thus 
equipped she not only keeps them all in 
hand, but gives them valuable practise as 
well. The lesson lasted two hours, with 
three five-minute intermissions, during 
which the room was aired and everybody 
relaxed and rested. There is no estimat- 
ing the value of these night classes to the 
deaf who are unable to study lip-reading 
in the regular way. 

From Boston I ran up to Bethel, Me., 
to spend a week with Miss Mary True, 
who is known to VoLTA REVIEW readers 
as a pioneer teacher of the deaf, as Mrs. 
Alexander Graham Bell’s first teacher, 
and as a friend of deaf people every- 
where. Returning to Bethel was like go- 
ing home. Bethel—with Miss True—is 
an ideal place for a deaf person. All the 
inhabitants are more or less used to the 
deaf, having had so many of Miss True’s 
pupils rammed down their throats, and 
they accept deafness as a matter of course 
and talk so that you can understand them. 
It was in Bethel that I first learned to do 
what other people did, to dance and play 
about and talk to everybody. It was 
there I first learned to know and love the 
woods and to snow-shoe and toboggan 
and read Browning and John Fiske and 
Greek and Roman history. Miss True 
makes all the inmates of her household, 
even her little 12-year-old maid, study 
Greek history, and it always does them 
good. 

Miss True came back with me as far 
as Portland, and we spent a day and a 
night at the Maine School for the Deaf. 
It was evér so interesting to go there 
with the one who helped to found the 
school nearly forty years ago. I had al- 
ready been told that the Portland school 
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was worth seeing and Miss Taylor a won- 
derful person, so I was prepared for that, 
but not altogether for the good time I 


had there. We saw much of the class- 
work, and of course a class of well-taught 
deaf children is always absorbing; but I 
loved the school itselfi—the faculty din- 
ing-room, so delightfully friendly and in- 
formal and unpedagogical; the guest 
chamber, with its big, old-fashioned, per- 
manent furniture; the winding stairs, 
right out of Longfellow or Walter Scott, 
and the Rogers Group in the reception 
room! 

It was hard to say good-bye to Miss 
True, but we managed it as untheatrically 
as possible on the sidewalk just before I 
took the car for the station, and just as 
though we expected to meet again the 
next day. 

A few days later I was carrying a suit- 
case up an elm-bordered street in North- 
ampton, Mass., looking for the Clarke 
School. I found it in a characteristic 
way. I had been directed to Mrs. Gardi- 
ner’s house to look for a room, and I 
stopped a young girl on the street to ask 
her where Mrs. Gardiner lived. I put 
my inquiry as to a hearing person, and 
she replied so readily that it was not until 
the next day that I learned she was one 
of the congenitally deaf pupils at the 
school. 

It seems almost silly to try and write 
an appreciation of Miss Yale and her 
work. Everything that can be said has 
been said again and again, and everybody 
knows the wonders of the Northampton 
method. Miss Yale herself claims to 
have produced no marvels, and decries 
attempts to find perfection in her results ; 
but as I traveled through the school from 
the babies up to the graduating class I 
saw a good many things that filled me 
with something very like awe. There’s 
no use trying to describe the voyage I 
took through the class-rooms with Miss 
Leonard as pilot. I had much rather tell 
how Miss Yale, between lecturing to her 
normal class on the inner ear and buying 
linen for the school from a traveling 
salesman, and in the midst of prepara- 
tions for the great anniversary celebra- 
tion yet to come, found time to arrange 
for my comfort—that of an uninvited 
stranger!—and to plan my next day’s 
visit to the school; and of how she took 
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me to her own living-room and showed 
me pictures of the plays and entertain- 
ments that had been given at the school; 
and of how she spoke of Jerry Albert 
Pierce and his work during his brief stay 
at Northampton, and in the most inti- 
mate and personal way of many others 
who have passed through her hands. 

I wish I could remember the place in 
a recent article in THE VoiTa REVIEW 
about the Clarke School anniversary 
where Miss Yale says something about 
the effort the school has made to interest 
the pupils in reading. Books are more 
vitally important to the deaf than almost 
anything else, more essential, even, than 
lip-reading or speech, because the ability 
to read precedes, with them, the ability 
to talk. In the big dining-room at the 
Clarke School, where students and teach- 
ers have their meals together, many of 
the pupils were eating with books propped 
up in front of them. My heart always 
goes out to anybody that likes to read 
whilé he gets through the stupid business 
of masticating food. 

My last day in Northampton was spent 
at Smith with Mrs. Gardiner, who intro- 
duced me to Professor and Mrs. Wilder, 
of the biology department. I had such a 
perfectly fascinating time with embryos 
and cells and prehistoric skulls and the 
interior of a dog fish that I didn’t leave 
myself sufficient time to go back to my 
boarding house and get ready for the 
train, and I thus set in motion one of 
those exasperating successions of misad- 
ventures that sometimes happen to me 
when I am traveling. 

I had a room in one house and meals 
in another. I had breakfasted hurriedly 
and had been unable to find my landlady 
to inform her of my impending depar- 
ture, and when I| scrambled into the din- 
ing-room, ready to leave, with not even 
time to eat lunch, the landlady was ab- 
sent, nobody could tell me how much my 
bill was, and she had been too genteel, 
when | engaged board, to settle upon a 
definite and stated price per day. I did 
not know how much money to leave, and, 
after consulting wildly with the lady of 
the house where I roomed, I catapulted 
into a taxi, leaving a blank check and 
copious references behind me. The blank 
check worried me a lot. So did the fact 
that my trunk had been in storage at the 
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station three days, and there might not 


be time enough to get it on the train with 7 
I rushed into the waiting-room, ~ 


me. 
stood fuming in line, and demanded “a 


through ticket to New York.” The man — 
seemed unnecessarily long about it, and — 


when he handed me the folded slip he ~ 


said: 
“Eleven fifty-five.” 


“What?” I gasped. I had not dreamed 7 
that the fare from Northampton to New © 
York could possibly be thrice the fare — 


from Boston to Northampton. I had in 
my purse exactly ten dollars and twenty 
cents, with which I had hoped to get 
safely back to New York and a bank. I 
backed away from the ticket window, 
wondering how on earth I was to get up 
town, find somebody to identify me and 
get a check cashed all in five minutes. 
Then, when I had got as far as the street- 
car, reason asserted itself, and I returned 
to the window. 

“Didn’t you make a mistake about -that 
eleven dollars?” I asked. “It can’t pos- 


sibly cost all of that to get to New York.” — 

“For three tickets?” he said, with the © 
bored air all railway officialdom accords ~ 
to the idiosyncracies of the traveling” 


female. 
“Three ? 
ticket.” 


I asked for one through 


“Oh,” he grinned. “Three eighty-five.” 2 


He shoved the pasteboard through. I 


grabbed it and swept into the baggage- ~ 
room with just time to check my trunk 7 
and board the train and only half a breath 7 
I was still flustered when I 


to spare. 
got off at the junction, and became pos- 
sessed by one of those passionate and in- 
explicable determinations, which attack 
me at such times, to get on the wrong 
train, and it required the combined efforts 
of two porters to dissuade me. 


of hot coffee down my coat sleeve and 
imbibed some nourishment. 
I have often wondered why so many 


deaf persons fear to travel alone. In © 
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One of — 
them, to distract my mind, led me into the — 
lunch-room, where I poured half a cup © 


oie ensnactsowe 


every fair-sized railroad station there are ~ 
any number of employees whose sole busi- ~ 
ness is to take care of idiots and put them 
on the trains they intend to take; and one ~ 


must be excessively obstinate and stupid 


to go wrong. One of the porters got me 
on the right train at last, and after several 
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minor mishaps I reached Hastings, only 
to find that the friends, whose promise to 
meet that particular train had been the 
sole reason of my diabolical hurry, had 
not met it, and that there were no taxis 
and that it was eleven o’clock at night and 
pouring rain. 

The next school for the deaf that I 
visited was Mount Airy, where Dr. 
Crouter received me with the most gra- 
cious kindliness as a guest of the school. 
Mr. Manning took me through all the de- 
partments, showing me as much of the 
work as could be crammed into a day and 
a half, and I saw just enough to make 
me hate to go away leaving the rest un- 
seen. I had pleasantly tantalizing glimpses 
of the shops and of different school- 
rooms, generally having to be torn forci- 
bly from each before I could be induced 
to go on to the next one. I took the re- 
verse of the usual order, seeing the gradu- 
ating class first and ending with the 
babies, and I believe that, as always, I 
was tempted to love the babies best, al- 
though, after I had had a chance to meet 
and talk with some of the older pupils, I 
almost changed my mind. 

There is probably no friendlier place 
in the world than a school for the deaf. 
The pupils are always so ready to wel- 
come another deaf person that one goes 
away with vast regret, leaving friends 
behind. I carried a sheaf of messages 
that I had promised to deliver to some 
of the former Mount Airy girls at Gal- 
laudet College. 

One thing that especially interested me 
at Mount Airy was the splendid lip-read- 
ing. I was particularly struck by the ease 
with which even the intermediate pupils 
read names from the lips. In every room 
that I visited, I was introduced as hav- 
ing come from Kansas City, and that 
most difficult of lip-reading combinations 
was always understood. I also saw sev- 
eral recitations in geography and mar- 
veled at the ease with which the pupils 
read from the lips the names of all sorts 
of people and places. 

My friends at Mount Airy were horri- 
fied at the idea of my spending two days 
in Philadelphia without seeing Philadel- 
phia, and Mr. Manning drove me from 
the school at the point of the bayonet 
with strict injunctions to visit Independ- 
ence Hall. I obeyed, and was most prop- 
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erly impressed, although I saw it in such 
a hurry that it will be inextricably mixed 
in my mind with the Old State House and 
Faneuil Hall until I go east again to 
straighten them out. : 

It nearly broke my heart to have to 
leave Philadelphia without seeing Miss 
Kinzie and Mrs. Anderson and all the 
other people that I have heard so much 
about, but an impatient brother-in-law 
awaited me and we hurried on to Wash- 
ington. 

Washington, naturally, was a summing 
up and a climax of my journey. It 
was with considerable excitement that I 
mounted the steps of the Volta Bureau, 
the fountain head of the work with which 
I have been more or less intimately con- 
nected for years. I found Mr. De Land 
as friendly and cordial as his letters, and 
there was a lot for us to talk about. It 
was like attending a reception of notables 
to wander about looking at the photo- 
graphs of the teachers and friends of the 
deaf that I had met in these pages, and 
the library was a mine of joy and interest. 
I gained some idea of the immense 
breadth and importance of the Volta Bu- 
reau’s work, and was greatly impressed 
to learn how it has grown during the past 
few years. Mr. De Land took me up on 
the roof, whence there is a lovely view of 
Washington, introduced me to the young 
women who are assisting Dr. Bell in his 
statistical and genealogical work, and did 
everything to make me happy and at 
home. 

Naturally, a first visit to the capitol 
leaves one with, rather tremendous im- 
pressions, but there is no need for me to 
record mine. The things I liked best 
were the Volta Bureau, the Congressional 
Library reading-room, the Monument, 
the dome of the capitol at night, the 
Indian exhibit in the National Museum, 
and Martha Washington’s kitchen. The 
things I hated were the paintings and 
statuary in the capitol and the slumber- 
ous condition of the Senate. 

I spent a brief hour at beautiful Gallau- 
det College, visiting three class-rooms and 
wishing greatly that I might have had 
time to see more. 

And now “the story is past, past, for 
that is the way of all stories.” I carried 
away from all that I had seen a vivid im- 
pression of the selflessness and consecra- 
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tion of the work among the deaf. I have 
the most enormous respect for all that 
these men and women are accomplishing. 
And, personally, I have unbounded grati- 
tude for the kindliness I received every- 
where, the readiness with which busy 
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teachers interrupted programs to show 
me about and their willingness to exhibit 
any of the work that I cared to see. The 
patience, courtesy, and consideration ae- 
corded me will always remain a living 
memory. 





FOLLOWING MR. FERRALL’S ADVICE ON “ASK QUESTIONS 
TO WHICH YOU KNOW THE ANSWER” 


BY LAURA A. DAVIES 


EARLY every lip-reader, I suppose, 

finds it especially difficult to obtain 
information by asking questions of stran- 
gers. It has always been so with me, as 
much from my lack of confidence in my- 
self, no doubt, as any other reason. I 
am careful never to place myself in cir- 
cumstances which require questioning a 
stranger, if it can be avoided. When con- 
templating a journey, I supply myself 
with railroad guides, maps, and time- 
tables, and study them so diligently that 
every detail of the journey is clear. 
When, however, the unexpected happens, 
as it sometimes will, and I am forced to 
seek aid at the information bureau, the 
experience is nerve racking to the ex- 
treme. 

A few months after reading Mr. Fer- 
rall’s article on page 654 in the Decem- 
ber, 1917, VoLtTa Review, about “Ask- 
ing questions to which you know the an- 
swer,” I was planning to go to New York 
City to take up the normal course of 
training in the New York School for the 
Hard of Hearing. I saw what a splendid 
opportunity this trip from Texas to New 
York would be for putting to the test 
Mr. Ferrall’s advice and determined to 
use it. My journey was planned with 
even more care than usual. I knew ac- 
curately the time at which I was to arrive 
at every large city, every change of road 
or train I was to make, how long I should 
have to wait, and even the number of the 
train on which I should depart. 

“There isn’t anything an official can 
tell me about this journey that I do not 
already know,” I assured myself as I 
settled comfortably into my seat and 
watched the approaching conductor, my 
first victim. 


“Does this train go all the way to New 
York?” I asked innocently. 

“No, this train goes to ‘ 

“Do I change there to a New York 
train?” 

“No, you change at »”’ and he 
launched into the details of places, times, 
and roads, all of which I understood per- 
fectly. 

Every time a new conductor came on I 
repeated my questions and was the grate- 
ful recipient of more or less detailed in- 
formation. 

The porters were also easy victims. 

“Where does this train stop for lunch?” 
I would ask anxiously, only to be assured 
that this train carried a dining-car and 
made no stops for meals. 

Thus for the greater part of two days 
the interesting game went on. I was de- 
lighted with the success of it and was 
contemplating a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Ferrall and THe Vorra Review when 
my enthusiasm received a rude shock. 

We were nearing the city at which I 
had so repeatedly been told that I was 
to change trains, when a man sitting be- 
hind me came to my seat and handed me 
a small book. 

“IT beg your pardon, madam,” he said, 
“I am agent for this little volume, which 
has meant all the difference between fail- 
ure and success to many hundreds of peo- 
ple. It would no doubt mean the same 
to you.” And a long dissertation fol- 
lowed concerning the merits of said vol 
ume, some of which I understood, some 
I did not. It was when he paused long 
enough for me to shift my gaze to the 
book in my hand that the shock came. 
The glaring, gold letters on the front 
cover read, “The Road to Success Lies 


” 
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LITTLE TRAINING OF THE SENSES 


Through the Training of the Memory.” 
Had this man been an eaves-dropper 
ever since I began my journey? And 
did he really believe that my memory was 
so deficient as to call for the, so frequent, 
repetition of my questions? He probably 
had and he probably did. 

My first impulse was to haughtily re- 
turn the volume and dismiss the eaves- 
dropper. But the saving sense of humor 
came to my rescue and I laughed instead. 
The laugh so cleared the atmosphere that 
I could tell even this stranger why “there 
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was method in my madness.”. When he 
finally returned to his seat, though he had 
not sold his book, he had added to his 
store of knowledge the fact that there are 
people in the world who even try to “hear 
with their eyes,’ and he may have been 
mentally calculating the assistance such a 
method would prove to eaves-droppers. 

The experience did not kill my interest 
in asking questions. It did, however, . 
make me more careful to be sure that 
there were no attentive listeners around 
when I prepared to attack future victims. 





NO MANUAL SKILL AND LITTLE TRAINING OF 
THE SENSES* 


NO MANUAL SKILL 


HE keen demand in the army and 

navy and the war industries for men 
and women possessing some degree of 
manual skill has brought out the fact 
more clearly than ever before that the 
attainment of some skill by each indi- 
vidual pupil has never been proposed to 
itself as an important object by the Amer- 
ican school, whether elementary or sec- 
ondary, or by the American college. In 
most of the large towns and cities of the 
United States pupils can graduate even 
from the secondary schools without hav- 
ing obtained any manual skill whatever 
in any science or in any art. A few sec- 
ondary schools in large towns and cities 
have lately effected some slight improve- 
ments in this respect. but no national 
movement in this direction has taken 
place. Most college graduates cannot 
draw, sing, ride, row, play a musical in- 
strument, or use well a scythe, saw plane, 
test tube, theodolite, compass, or micro- 
scope. 

THE REMEDY 


Every school program in the United 
States should provide at once for the ac- 
quisition by every pupil of some kind of 
ocular and manual skill. There is no 
such general provision or expectation 
now, but the lesson which the war so 








*From “Certain Defects in American Edu- 
cation and the Remedies for Them,” by Charles 
W. Eliot. Reprinted from the Reed College 
Record in Teacher's Leaflet, No. 5, Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


plainly teaches must not be lost on any 
of the authorities that control or influence 
the programs of elementary and second- 
ary schools. The demands of the navy 
and army illustrate this need, but the de- 
mands of the industries of the country 
are not less urgent. It is not to be ex- 
pected or desired that all pupils should 
acquire the same sort of skill. On the 
contrary, variety among the pupils is 
highly desirable, but it is indispensable 
that every pupil should acquire some skill. 
Every girl should learn to sew and to 
cook, and every boy should learn, when 
he is strong enough, to use the tools of 
the carpenter, a mason, and a plumber. 
Every child, whether girl or boy, should 
learn mechanical drawing and the ele- 
ments of freehand drawing. Instruction 
in these subjects should begin in the ele- 
mentary school and be carried through 
the secondary school. And, in addition, 
every child should study the elements of 
chemistry, physics, and biology in an ex- 
perimental and concrete manner, partly 
for the reasoning of these sciences, of 
course, but also for the training of the 
senses which comes through the proper 
study of them. 


LITTLE TRAINING OF THE SENSES 


In most American schools there has 
been a lack of systematic training of the 
senses, and little intelligent effort has 
been made to procure incessant activity 
on each pupil’s part to record, remem- 
ber, and describe accurately observations 
made by his own senses. Little system- 
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atic training has been given day by day in 
the processes of determining facts and 
weighing evidence. No systematic every- 
day practise of accurate statement in 
speech and writing has been insisted on. 
Worst of all, most American schools have 
neglected to enlist and cultivate assidu- 
ously the interest of each pupil in his 
daily work, in spite of the obvious fact 
that no human being, child, adolescent, or 
adult can do his best work unless he is 
taking an interest in that work. Hence, 
American schools have, as a matter of 
fact, failed to train the great mass of the 
children for successful earning of a live- 
lihood in the American world of today, 
and at the same time they have failed, 
for the most part, to inspire the children 
with the tastes, ambitions, and aspirations 
which would guide them to a sensible 
and enjoyable use of their leisure. This 
is a serious indictment of the American 
elementary and secondary schools ; but if 
any American now over 30 will look back 
at his school experience he will probably 
find that the indictment is true against 
his own school and, so far as he can see, 
against the schools of his contemporaries. 
In such a study of his own case, he will 
probably find that for such powers of 
observation, reasoning, and precise state- 
ment as he possesses he is indebted not 
chiefly to his schools, but to his parents, 
or to some older friend, or to the sports, 
or work which lay outside of the system 
of his school, or to the business or pro- 
fession in which he has earned his living. 


NO HABITUAL ACCURACY OF OBSERVATION 
OR STATEMENT 


Since the: United States went to war 
with Germany there has been an extraor- 
dinary exhibition of the incapacity of ‘the 
American people as a whole to judge evi- 
dence, to determine facts, and even to 
discriminate between facts and fancies. 
This incapacity appears in the public 
press, in the prophecies of prominent ad- 
ministrative officials, both State and na- 
tional, in the exhortations of the numer- 
ous commissions which are undertaking 


to guide American business and philan- 


thropy, and in the almost universal ac- 
ceptance by the people at large, day by 
day, of statements which have no foun- 
dation, and of arguments the premises of 
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which are not facts or events, but only 
hopes and guesses. It is a matter of 
every-day experience that most Amen 
icans cannot observe with accuracy, 
peat correctly a conversation, desc 
accurately what they have themselyg 
seen or heard, or write out on the spot g 
correct account of a transaction they ha e 
just witnessed. These incapacities are! 
exhibited just as much by highly 
cated Americans as they are by the 
educated, especially if the defects of the 
education have not been remedied in 

by their professional experience. . 
physician, the surgeon, and the public: 
health officer often escape these defects, 
because their whole professional training 
and experience develop in them ke 1 
powers of observation and reasoning= 
powers which must be generally accurate 
and trustworthy if professional succes) 
has been attained. Some men whose 
education ceased at 14 acquire, through 
experience in their trade, powers of ob 
servation and correct inference whi 
professional men whose education wa 
continued to their twenty-fifth year never 
acquire. It is the men who have learne 
probably out of school, to see and heal 
correctly and to reason cautiously from 
facts observed, that carry on the grea 
industries of the country and make pos 
sible great transportation systems ail 
international commerce. 


SOME ONE MUST PAY 


The way to please an editor is to send fe 
something he thinks his readers will like. 
way to find out what kind of thing he thin 
his readers like is to study his magazine afl 
see what he gives them. He may be givi 
them the wrong thing, but that is not om 


business. We cannot go behind the return 
If he insists upon publishing giddy stort 
when they want essays, then, if we would ma 
sales to him, we must send him such storie 
even though we know his readers do not Tike) 
such stories. Let’s try to understand what tht 
editor is trying to do. - 
Whatever the editor’s personal ideas a 
whatever his artistic wishes, publishing a 
zine is a business and it has to be made? 
pay, and the pay must largely come from t 
pockets of people who don’t think of literatut 
by that name, but simply regard it as som 
thing to read—From The Editor, Ridg 
wood, N. J. 





DEVELOPMENTAL ALEXIA: CONGENITAL WORD-BLINDNESS 


N THE May and June numbers of 

The Elementary School Journal, Miss 
Clara Schmitt, of the Department of 
Child Study of the Chicago University, 
describes in detail several cases of con- 
genital word-blindness, though she _ be- 
lieves that this form of an inability to 
read is more suitably covered by “the 
term proposed by Jackson, ‘developmental 
alexia’”’ There is a bibliography of 17 
entries and a condensed account of the 
method adopted by Mrs. Lelah C. Russell 
in teaching the children to read. Then 
she adds : 

The foregoing data suggest a cause for 
inability to learn to read differing much 
from the generally accepted one. The 
cause assigned by most writers indicates a 
lesion in brain structure and is termed 
variously, “biologic variation,’ “phe- 
nomenon of atavism,” “lack of develop- 
ment of left angular gyrus.” Rieger as- 
signs the condition to the field of general 
intelligence ; Voss’s free association ex- 
periment and Jackson’s discussion suggest 
the same. Among those who entertain 
the idea of lesion of the reading center, 
some have assigned the recognition of 
figures and musical characters to differ- 
ent centers than that for reading, since 
most congenital word-blind cases can rec- 
ognize one or both of these types of sym- 
bols. 

In the light of the reading ability de- 
veloped by the children who received spe- 
cial teaching, one must doubt the theory 
of a specialized brain center lesion. We 
must assume in case of the lesion theory 
that, in the brain of the, congenital word- 
blind child who has learned to read, con- 
nections with some other group of brain 
cells has been made by the stimulus-re- 
ceiving center involved and that the new 
center then took over the specialized 
function of storing word images, a con- 
ception not in line with the trend of cur- 
rent thought concerning imagery ; or that 
the center biologically set aside for this 
purpose has undergone a development of 
some sort. The latter is, of course, un- 
tenable. 

The question which may be raised in 
objection to the former assumption is, 
How can the calling into function of a 


new center by the four children of differ- 
ent ages at the same time be accounted 
for when they had shown no such tend- 
ency during all their previous school 
history? There was in the special room 
no greater stimulus to learn to read than 
was supplied in the regular rooms; no 
greater amount of time was given to the 
subject except in so far as the class was 
smaller and each individual received more 
of the teacher’s attention. All the chil- 
dren had been anxious to learn to read 
and were conscious of their failure to do 
so. The fact is that they all, with only 
slight variations, reacted in the same way 
to a new method. The writer has had 
frequently to maintain that the method 
is new in the face of objections from 
teachers with whom this matter has been 
discussed. They say that they all use the 
same method as was found successful 
with these children. Observation, how- 
ever, shows this not to be the case. Every 
teacher uses it to some extent, but to a 
very slight extent. It is not necessary 
with the usual first-grade child. The 
average child quickly learns to associate 
the printed letters and words with their 
vocal prototypes without the need of 
much trimming in the way of method. 
The extra devices to help the formation 
of such associations occupy about the 
same place in the usual teaching of read- 
ing as does the occasional humorous story 
in a serious lecture. It is, then, the un- 
usual child who persistently fails to make 
the associations. 

This failure on the part of a child who 
is otherwise normal may be related to the 
psychology of meaning and association. 
We know that the complex which goes to 
make up that mental quality termed 
“meaning” and associated with all per- 
cepts is composed of the many factors 
of experience in connection with the par- 
ticular percept. It is made up of memo- 
ries of smell, taste, color, tactual quali- 
ties, kinaesthetic experiences, relations to 
other objects of perception, etc. Along 
with these experiences and knitting them 
into a functional whole are the ideas of 
the individual’s past and present purposes 
with reference to the object of perception. 
When a certain such complex has been 
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repeated in its entirety many times it is 
probable that in many instances a mental 
set or attitude is formed and, becoming 
habitual, may be closed to the admission 
of additional factors whose addition 
would make necessary a reconstruction of 
the percept complex and the formation of 
a new attitude. This is commonly known 
to be the case with complexmotor pro- 
cesses. A person who has formed a cer- 
tain motor habit can only with difficulty, 
or not at all, reconstruct it, as witness in- 
efficient golf, typewriting, handwriting, 
piano playing, etc. 

Most books in beginning reading have 
for their first lessons the “I see a cat” 
type of material. This is for the pur- 
pose of connecting with the experiences 
and interests of childhood. The child’s 
already-formed percept of cat is made 
up of certain experiences of furriness, 
scratchiness, color, etc., together with 
play purposes, its relation to the house, 
other pets, and a host of other ideas 
which have become a complex whole and 
which, when called up, brings with it a 
certain attitude or set of the whole men- 
tal organism. The new experience of 
the printed “cat” may not find lodgment 
in this already-formed mental habit per- 
cept “cat.” That it does so in the pre- 
ponderance of cases is evidence of juve- 
nile mental plasticity. The children who 
exhibit the characteristics of congenital 
word-blindness have minds which have 
become set in certain respects. They may 
not be set in all such ways as would 
eliminate all printed language. This is 
shown by the fact that in nearly all cases 
reported there was ability to recognize 
figures and in some ability to read music. 
The explanation for this is that there 
were few or no experiences with number 
and music before the symbols were pre- 
sented and therefore no habit percept 
formed. ‘The printed symbols of such 
subjects is, with most children, presented 
along with the child’s other experiences 
with the subject-matter and thus are 
made a part of the habit percept com- 
plex. One case reported learned to read 
Latin readily while still finding much diff- 
culty with English. This case may be ex- 
plained in the same way. Latin words 
and their printed symbols went to form 
a new percept and did not necessitate the 
rearrangement of old ones. For the same 
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reason Case 2 learned to read material 
in connection with his electrical work, 
These same children fail to learn the 
phonics necessary to the reading process, 
because the already-formed speech motor 
habits have never been subjected to such 
processes of synthetic analysis as accom. 
panies the learning of phonics and haye 
never consciously been applied to such 
uses,? i 
The method pursued with Cases 9, 10, 
11, and 12 was such as to build up a back 
ground of logical association—the pant- 
ing of the dog, the mooing of the cow, 
etc., which, however, had to be appealed. 
to many times before the association of 
the sound with the symbol became auto- 
matic. It was a frequent occurrence to” 
hear the teacher say, when recognition” 
became hesitant, “That is the tired sound; 









what the cow said,” etc. 
It is quite probable that many child 
have the same type of difficulty who do 
not come to notice because it is much | 
less in degree or associated with other 
causal factors. ‘The writer is convinced 
that children coming from homes speak ~ 
ing a foreign language encounter diffe 
culties in learning to read English which 
cannot be accounted for wholly on the” 
basis of having to learn a new ange 
Many such childen have been found who 
could not read, who would talk little 
none in school, but who would desert 
that favorite game of the slums, “Coppers 
and Bums,” or other such vital activities” 
in their own fluent street patois. The 
English of the school, in these cases, does 
not become associated with the meaning | 
complexes of their lives. The same diff 
culty has been found to exist among the 
colored children now coming to the city” 
from the rural districts of the — 
where little educational opportunity e& 
ists. Some of these children, proving” 
upon examination not to be mentally ps 
fective, attend school for long periods be 
fore beginning to take hold of the work 
Whatever may be said for the word od 
sentence methods, it is really by the pho a 
method that children learn to read. The fits 
two are useful as a part of the beginning i) 
struction to show that reading has meaning) 
says something, as one hears the expression 
frequently used by teachers. It is only by & 
phonic method that the child becomes indepe i ‘ 
ent of the teacher. a 
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VERTIGO—AN EAR STUDY * 


LTHOUGH it has been generally 
recognized for many years that ver- 

tigo may result from ear disturbances, the 
conception that all vertigo, from whatso- 
ever cause, is peculiarly an ear study is 
the outcome of the study of neuro-otol- 
ogy. The general practitioner is con- 


stantly confronted with cases of “dizzi- 


ness,” and yet it is surely not overstating 
the fact to say that at best he can only 
guess at its clinical significance. Those 
suffering from it are at times so desper- 
ate that they would be willing to go to 
any length in order to obtain relief. The 
stability of the earth is one of the most 
fundamental facts of our experience— 
one of our essential concepts; it is no 
wonder that the ancients found it hard 
to believe that the earth moved. There- 
fore, if an earthquake shakes the very 
ground under his feet, man is astounded 
and feels that even the foundation of his 
reason and his hope for the future are 
being snatched away. The motion of the 
sea, with its uncertainties and nauseating 
disturbances, only occasionally is so over- 
whelming as to obliterate the assurance 
that this is but temporary and will be 
looked back upon with half-contemptu- 
ous self-confidence just as soon as one 
regains “terra firma.” The sufferer from 
dizziness, however, has no such reassur- 
ance. “To him who wears shoes the 
whole world is covered with leather,” and 
“He that is giddy thinks that the world 
turns round.” ‘The dizzy man carries the 
terror of earthquake wherever he goes, 
feeling that for him all order of the uni- 
verse is at an end; he is disabled for to- 
day and disheartened for the future. 
The inebriate suffers his loss of equili- 
brium and co-ordination under an exhila- 
ration that robs it of its message to his 
benumbed brain; he is impressed with 
the seeming incongruity rather than with 
his own impotance. Normal equilibrium 
is essential not only for the worker, but 
even to the idler if he is to live in com- 
fort and safety. 





* From chapter I in “Equilibrium and Ver- 
tigo,” by Isaac H. Jones, M. A., M. D., Major, 
M. R. C, U. S. Army. Philadelphia : J. B. 
Lippincott Co. An exceptionally interesting 
wor 


Unfortunately in the past the physician 
could offer but little in the way of help. 
He has been accustomed to regard ver- 
tigo as something vague and mysterious 
and quite beyond the reach of medical 
aid, with the result that there is hardly 
any subject in the whole domain of medi- 
cine more chaotic than that of vertigo. 
Doctors repeatedly speak in a general and 
indefinite way of “intestinal” or “stom- 
ach” vertigo, dizzy spells from refractive 
errors, from Bright’s disease, indigestion 
or neturasthenia, without thinking even 
for a moment of the real mechanism of 
its production. Above all, it has been 
impossible to know, in any given case, 
whether the vertigo was due to a func- 
tional or organic cause, and still less to 
recognize whether the dizziness was of 
trivial significance or whether it was the 
forerunner of some grave affection. 

In the light of the new ear-tests, ver- 
tigo should be regarded as a distinct clin- 
ical entity, deserving just as careful in- 
vestigation and analysis as fever or any 
other distressing symptom. By vertigo is 
meant a subjective sensation of a dis- 
turbed relationship of one’s own body to 
surrounding objects in space. It is not 
some general manifestation accompany- 
ing disorders of this, that, or the other 
organ, but it is a disturbance perceived 
within a definite part of the brain, just as 
sight and hearing are perceived within 
the brain. Therefore one should never 
speak of gastric vertigo, kidney vertigo, 
cardiovascular vertigo, idiopathic vertigo, 
or any other generalization which in its 
ultimate analysis means nothing. The 
stomach of itself, or the kidneys, or the 
heart, can no more produce vertigo than 
they can produce sensations of flashes of 
light, hallucinations of sound, or obses- 
sions of smell. It is generally known and 
admitted, as a matter of course, that the 
light, sound, and smell-sensations in these 
instances are produced by irritation or 
stimulation within the brain of the visual, 
auditory, or olfactory apparatus, as the 
case may be. All conscious sensations 
are cerebral. Headache, be it due to con- 
stipation, displacement of pelvic organs, 
or a_ gastro-intestinal disturbance, is 
nevertheless in the head. In just the 
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same way, if a disturbance in any organ 
of the body is accompanied by vertigo, it 
is due to a direct attack on the apparatus 
capable of producing vertigo, namely, the 
internal ear or its intracranial distribu- 
tion. 

It must not be considered that vertigo 
can be caused only by a disturbance 
within the ear itself, for it is well known 
that various visual disturbances, cardio- 
vascular affections, gastric or alimentary 
disorders also manifest vertigo as a symp- 
tom. The essential feature is that it is a 
direct action on the internal ears or their 
associated pathways in the brain that is 
responsible for the vertigo. If the same 
pathologic cause, for one reason or an- 
other, fails to irritate the ear or its nerve- 
distribution, there will be no vertigo. 
The internal ears and the intracranial 
pathways constitute the apparatus that 
keeps us from “being dizzy.” The ves- 
tibular mechanism accomplishes this by 
keeping the cerebrum continuously in- 
formed of our position in space and our 
relation to objects around us. In the 
presence, however, of some pathologic 
condition in the labyrinth or along any 
of its paths, a performance of this func- 
tion is no longer possible ; objects around 
us do not appear as they should; they 
either move or dance before us. Our 
own bodies no longer feel stable upon the 
ground—in other words, we are dizzy or 
experience sensations of vertigo which, 
if severe enough, result in our inability 
to move about or stand upright. 

Viewed in this light, many conditions 
in the category of the physician’s daily 
experience—such as the symptoms of a 

“bilious attack”—attain a new signifi- 
cance. The mere ingestion of alcoholic 
beverages does not produce vertigo; it is 
only when the alcohol reaches the vestib- 
ular apparatus through the blood-stream 
that dizziness is produced. In consider- 
ation of these facts, to speak of the role 
that the ear and its ultimate tracts play 
in the production of vertigo is like speak- 
ing of the role the heart plays in the pro- 
duction of cardiac murmurs. Therefore, 
just as we examine the heart and blood- 
pressure to determine the condition of 
the cardiovascular system, or as we test 
the urine in suspected cases. of nephritis 
or diabetes, or as we have a Wassermann 
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test in cases suspected of syphilis, just so 
the ear-tests enable us to analyze the ap. ~ 
paratus responsible for dizziness. In. 
stead of guessing, we can then know the 
reason for the vertigo. We do not hesj- — : 
tate to say that it is very rare that q_ 
“dizzy” case remains obscure after these 
ear-tests, and in most instances the diag- ; 
nosis becomes clear and simple. ‘ 
Vertigo is, therefore, essentially an cone 
study. Have we in fact any other method ~ 
of attacking this problem except by the ~ 
ear-tests? Surely any opinion based on 
history or analogy or empiricism is at 
best merely a conjecture. 





NUTRITION 


To the trained eye, the general appear- 
ance of the child may reveal much that is — 
hidden to the mother. The posture, the © 
tissue turgor, firm resistant subcutaneous — 
tissues, speak for health; flabby, non-re-~ 
sistant ones for malnutrition. " Expres: e 
sionless, tired-looking children, with dark — 
circles about the eyes, need to have their — 
diets revised, or else have grave disturb — 
ances of health. Cyanosis of the cheeks, — 
ears, and finger tips may speak of cardiac ~ 
or pulmonary disease. The bony changes — 
in the skull of rachitic children are ree | 
ognized at a glance. Disproportion be- ~ 
tween various ‘skeletal members may re-_ 
veal achondroplasia or other structural 
deformity. — The Journal, American” 
Medical Association. 


Authorities show us that there are~ 
physical defects in 75 per cent of the 
20,000,000 school children of today, most 
of them preventable and remediable—_ 
heart and lung diseases, disorders of , 
hearing and vision, malnutrition, diseased — 
adenoids and tonsils, flatfoot, weak 
spines, imperfect teeth—and among them — 
I per cent of mental defect. The chil 
dren in country schools are worse off — 
than in city schools. We are sending the ~ 
best we have to foreign battlefields. We 
are retaining the 30 per cent of imperfect — & 
citizens to leaven the race of tomorrow. © 
There is such a thing as the prepotence | 
of inferiority. — FREDERICK PETERSON, 7 
M.D: 
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THE ADAPTATION OF PRACTISE EXERCISES FOR 
LIP-READERS 


BY LENA MC KERRAL AND WILTON MC KERRAL 


(Continued from August) 


FE, have a camp at the beach. 
We have a camp by the sea-shore. 

Our camp is very cozy. 

Will you come with me to the camp? 

You may come by the path. 

You may follow the path all the way 
from the farm-house to the camp. 

Will you have supper with me at the 
camp? 

Will you have coffee? 

I will have a cup of coffee, if you 
please. ' 

This coffee is very good. 

This coffee is fine. 

Will vou have another cup? 

Are you fond of cocoa? 

You may have cocoa if you wish. 

Will vou have coffee or do you prefer 
cocoa ? 

Thank you, I prefer the coffee, but I 
have enough for this time. 

Where did you boil the coffee? 

We boil the coffee over the camp-fire. 

Will you have some of the fish? 

We fry our fish over the camp-fire. 

Will you have a piece of beef? 

We broil our beef over the camp-fire. 

My wife will broil the fish over the 
coals. 

My wife will cook the beef. 

My wife is a good cook. 

How shall we cook the fish? 

Shall we fry the fish? . 

Shall we boil the coffee? 

Do you smell the coffee. 

The coffee smells good. 

Are you warm enough ? 

Are you cold? 

If you are cold the coffee will warm 
you up. 

Will you have cream in your coffee? 

Where did the cream come from? 

The cream came from the farm. 

We buy the cream at the farm. 

Will you have a piece of the fish? 

Will you have a piece of pie? 

Where did you get the pie? 

The pie came from the farm. 
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We buy our pies at the farm. 

The farmer’s wife is a good cook. 

The farmer’s wife will bake our pies. 

Will you have a piece of cake? 

Thank you, I am very fond of cake. 

Did you bake this cake? 

No, the farmer’s wife made the cake. 

We buy our cake at the farm. 

The boy is at the camp. 

Sam came to the camp from the farm. 

May I give Sam a piece of pie? 

The boy is hungry. 

The boy is always hungry. 

Will you give him a piece of cake? 

Yes, I will give Sam a piece of cake 
if he will wash his face. 

The boy will have to wash his face be- 
fore he can have lunch with me. 

He will have to wash his face and comb 
his hair. 

Where is the comb? 

Do you know where the comb and 
brush are? 

I think they are on the shelf. 

Did you find them ? 

The comb and brush are here, but I 
can’t find the soap. 

Do you hear what the boy says? 

The boy says, “Never mind the soap.” 

The boy will wipe his shoes before he 
comes in. 

Will the boy remember to remove his 
cap? 

I will remind him. 

I gave Sam a cup of coffee and a bowl 
of soup. 

Will you please pass the fish? 

Will you please help me to the beef ? 

Help yourself to the beef. 

Sam is bashful. 

He has a very low voice. 

Do you hear what Sam says? 

No, I can’t hear what the boy says, but 
he can help himself. 

Help yourself to the pie. 

What did the boy say? 

I think he said, “Please give me some 
more.” 
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I think he said he would have another 
piece of pie. 

The farmer has a few sheep. 

They came to our camp. 

The sheep follow the path from the 
farm to the camp. 

Sam will drive the sheep away from 
the camp. 

The farmer told Sam to watch the 
sheep. 

Where is Sam? 

Sam is busy with his lunch. 

Sam will drive the sheep away when 
he is through with his lunch. 

Are you almost through? 

We will have to drive the sheep away 
ourselves. 

I will drive them back to the farm. 

How far is it to the farm? 

Not very far. 


Section V, Part 2, Primary 


Have you been to the farm? 

Have you seen the horse? 

Have you seen the cow? 

Do you hear the cow bawl? 

The cow has a calf. 

Do you hear the cow call her calf? 

Are you afraid of the cow? 

Keep away from the cow. 

Keep away from the cow’s horns. 

The cow’s horns are sharp. 

The cow shakes her horns. 

Do you hear the calf call for his 
mother ? 

The calf is hungry. 

Sam will give the cow some hay. 

Sam will feed the cow. 

Sam fed both the horse and the cow. 

The boy will help the farmer with the 
chores. 

Sam plays with the calf. 

The calf is fond of play. 

The calf is yery playful. 

The calf is small, but very lively. 

I believe the calf is afraid of the boy. 

The calf ran away from the boy. 

Sam chased the calf all over the farm. 

Did the boy catch the calf? 

I think so. 

The farmer will give the calf to the 
boy. 

The farmer gave the calf away. 

The farmer gave me a fowl. 

What shall we do with the fowl? 

Shall we cook the fowl by the camp- 
fire? 
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Do you know how to cook a fowl? 

Do you know how to carve a fowl? 

Will you carve the fowl when it’s — 
cooked ? ; 

Are you warm enough? 

The weather is very cold. 

Come into the house and get warm. 

The house is cold. 

The fire is almost out. 2 

I wish you would throw some coal on — 
the fire. 

Where is the coal? 

The coal is in the basement. 

Will you carry the coal up from the 
basement ? 

How much do you have to pay for 
coal? 

How is mother? 

Is mother well? 

No, mother has a bad cough. 

Mother caught cold while the fire was 
low. 

The house has been cold all morning. 

I think the fire has gone out. 

I wish you would fire up. 

How much coal shall I put on the fire? 

How much coal do you burn? 

Do you burn soft coal? 

What kind of coal do you burn? 

We burn hard coal. 

Hard coal will cost more than soft coal, 
but it will go further. 

Do you burn coal in the range? 

No, we have a gas range. 

We cook with gas. 

How much do you pay for gas? 

How much is the gas bill? 

Will you pay the bill? 

Will you pay cash? 

You may charge the bill to me. 

You may charge the bill to father. 

Father pays all the bills. 

Do you remember how much the bill © 
was? 

How much did they charge you? 

This bill is too high. 

I think they overcharged you. 

I shall refuse to pay the bill. 


Bicone ap RS Sar 


Section V, Part 3, Intermediate : 


Will you have some coffee? 

Will you have a cup of coffee with me? 

We always have coffee for breakfast. © 

Will you please make the coffee? 

I will make the coffee when the water ; 
boils. 
































































The fire is very low. 

Will you throw a shovelful of coal on 
the fire? 

Where is the coffee? 

Where do you keep the coffee? 

We keep the coffee in a can on the 
shelf. 

I am afraid the coffee is all gone. 

The coffee-can is almost empty. 

I think we have enough coffee for 
break fast. 

Will you have cream in your coffee? 

I am afraid the cream is sour. 

The cream was sour when it came this 
morning. 

When I found the cream was sour I 
threw it out. 

I am afraid we shall have to do with- 
out cream. 

Will you have sugar in your coffee? 

Will you have a lump of sugar? 

How many lumps of sugar will you 
have ? 

We will have to buy some more coffee. 

I will buy a cup of coffee for myself. 

How much did you pay for the coffee? 

A cup of coffee is five cents. 

Where did you buy the coffee? 

I bought a cup of coffee at the café. 

I bought a cup of coffee and a piece of 
cake. 

I bought a cup of coffee and some hot 
cakes. 

The coffee was very hot. 

The coffee was very strong. 

The coffee was too strong for me. 

Will you please pour some hot water in 
my cup. 

After she poured the water in the cup 
the coffee was too weak. 


The farmer will sell the calf. 

How much will you give for the calf? 

The farmer sold the cow to the butcher. 

The butcher gave the farmer 50 dollars 
for the cow. 

After the cow was gone the farmer had 
to sell the calf. 

The farmer will sell the calf very cheap. 

The farmer sold the cow for beef. 

The farmer sold the calf for veal. 

I bought some veal at the butcher shop. 

I gave the butcher a five-dollar bill. 

The butcher returned the bill to me. 

He says the bill is no good. 

The butcher says the bill is counterfeit. 


Will you please throw the ball to the 
boy? 
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The boy will catch the ball if you throw 
it to him. 

How far can you throw the ball? 

Do you play base ball ? 

Father has gone to the ball game. 

Father will come home when the ball 
game is over. 

When will the ball game be over ? 

When did the game begin ? 

The game was called at three o’clock 
sharp. 

The game will soon be over. 

Will you go home with me? 

We will go home together on the car. 

The car was very slow ; we were a long 
time on the way. 

How long were you on the car? 

We were almost an hour and a half on 
the way home. 

Will you come into the house? 

Will you please open the door? 

Have you the key for the door? 

The door key is lost. 

Do you know where the door key is? 

You will find the door key on the win- 
dow sill. : 

The key is not there; it must have 
fallen off. 

You will find the key when you sweep 
the porch. 

After this I will leave the door key 
with you when I go away from home. 


Did you receive the letter ? 

Will you copy the letter for me? 

Will you mail me a copy of the letter? 

I have a copy of the letter now. 

Will you mail me a copy of the morn- 
ing paper? 

Did you hear the mouse? 

I heard a mouse in the wall. 

The mouse was afraid to come out of 
the wall. 

The mouse was afraid of the cat. 

The mouse was afraid the cat would 
catch him. 

When the cat caught the mouse she 
swallowed him whole. 

The cat loves to play with the mouse. 

I saw the cat give the mouse a cuff 
with her paw. 





“The greatest psychological aspect of mirth 


is the mood that goes with it. This is of a 


character that promotes normal glandular se- 
cretion, which facilitates other functions, par- 
ticularly digestion and nutrition, as these are 
dependent largely upon glandular activity.”— 
-Grorce W. Ren. 
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LANGUAGE FOLLOWS DEVELOP- 
MENT 


Why do individuals or groups cling so 
tenaciously to the language in which they 
grew up? Much of the difficulty in un- 
derstanding this matter is due to our fail- 
ure to realize how language has been 
formed and what the language the person 
learned in childhood does to him. Before 
animals and men develop language, im- 
pressions from the outside world pour 
into the neurons of the central nervous 
system where they form memory images, 
or neuron patterns, in endless variety. 
These become associated in myriads of 
combinations until the mind becomes 
clogged with its possessions. Animals 
early give up the quest for universal 
knowledge and confine themselves to the 
limited field of their necessities and 
warmest desires. 

Man, however, invents a word for fly- 
ing, feathered creatures which enables 
him to group all of his experience with 
them under the one term “birds.” His 
experiences of heat he groups under 
“hot,”’ and so, by classifying his almost 
infinite experiences, he brings them into 
order and is able to think about them. 
But not until these larger neuron patterns 
can be connected by words expressing 
general forms of actions or being and 
limited by general forms of quality is any 
extended thinking possible. Intelligence 
must wait on language in the life of a 
child or of a race. 

Meantime, different races of men, liv- 
ing under varied environment, have de- 
veloped widely different languages to 
meet their needs. The qualities of a peo- 
ple find embodiment in the language it 
creates. After a time the nervous sys- 
tem becomes habituated to its native lan- 
guage as our digestive system becomes 
habituated to the food we ordinarily use. 
Neuron patterns are shaped to fit the 
terms of the language and these terms 
acquire associated emotional value, so 
that a native spoken language becomes as 
personal as one’s vital organs. Since 
language follows the development of a 
people, it is inevitable that the words of 
no two languages ever carry quite the 
same meaning. Thus the man who 
changes his native language has to change 
not only his mind, but also his feeling, 








and even the very organization of his 
brain, for the neuron patterns must al- 
ways be modified and sometimes entirely 
remade.—E art Barnes, in The Public, 





THE SAN FRANCISCO LEAGUE 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask writes from San 
Francisco: We have had some fine subjects at 
practise class lately. Every Thursday even- 
ing I have a class for lip-reading instructions 
for League members, because so many are 
working and cannot come to my class that 
meets on Tuesday morning. Last week six 
were here and tonight there will be ten. [| 
give a brief lesson first; then tell very simple 
stories, as all the pupils are not good lip- 
readers. I expect to use Bible stories soon; 
they are simple and so lovely. The League 
for the Hard of Hearing is growing very fast, 
We have had a theater party and a picnic each 
month lately. Went to Idora Park once and 
to Neptune Beach once. We carried a gen- 
erous luncheon, with table-cloth, napkins, 
spoons, drinking cups, etc. We visited the 
shows and the sights, had ice-cream cones, etc,, 
and I never knew of any one having a better 
time than we had. We have obtained work 
for a number of members who needed it, and 
so I am satisfied. We also are getting the 
financial support we need, and our Red Cross 
auxiliary is flourishing. 





FOR CLASS EXERCISE 


Where can a man buy a cap for his knee? 
Or a key for a lock of his hair? 
Can his eyes be called an academy 
Jecause there are pupils there? 
In the crown of the head, what gems are 
set: 
Who travels the bridge of his nose? 
Can he use when shingling the roof of 
his mouth, 
The nails on the end of his toes? 
What does he raise from the slip of his 
tongue ? 
Who plays on the drums of his ears? 
And who can tell the cut and style 
Of the coat his stomach wears? 
Can the es of his elbow be sent to 
ail: 
And if so, what did it do? 
How does he sharpen his shoulder 
_ blades ? 
I'll be hanged if I know; do you? 


Author Unknown. 




















SPEECH-READING: A GUIDE FOR SELF-INSTRUCTION 


WHERE TRAINED TEACHERS ARE 
NOT AVAILABLE 


BY SARAH FULLER 


(Continued from July) 


EFORE studying the appearance of 
Bike mouth for the remaining elements 
of speech, the learner should recognize 
the English words resulting from combi- 
nations of each of the preceding conso- 
nants with each of the preceding vowels 
as here presented: 


fool vine pipe bead 
food thief pied bean 
farm thieve pine bowed 
feel theme pole bile 
feet loop pope bite 
feat loom booth bide 
feed loot boom both 
fowl loon boot bowl 
foul pool boon boat 
fife poop bath bode 
five path barb bone 
file palm balm move 
fight part bard mood 
fine peel barred moon 
foal peal barn marl 
foam peep beef ma’am 
veal peat beam mart 
vowed pout beet marred 
vile pile beat meal 
fl 


The appearance of this double con- 
sonant combination represented by Pic- 
tures E and G should be practised care- 
fully with a mirror in hand, and then 
read as an initial element with the vowels 
already learned, as: fl 66, fl 4, fl &é, fl 60, 
fli, fl 6. English words resulting: flue, 
flew, flee, flea, fly, flow. 


pl 


The appearance of this double con- 
sonant combination is shown by Pictures 
H and G, which the learner should study 
and compare with that of his own mouth. 
The combinations to be read are: pl 66, 
pl a, pl &é, pl 6a, pli, plo. English words 
resulting: plea, plough, ply. 


bl 


The appearance of the mouth for this 
element is almost exactly the same as for 
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pl. The slight pressure given by the .ad- 
dition of voice makes a little distinction 
that trained eyes notice. The combina- » 
tions to be read are: bl 60, bl a, bl éé, 
bl 6u, bl i, bl 6. English words resulting: 
blue, blew, blow. 


meet tomb tote dome 
meat toot toad dote 
mete tart doom gnari 
meed tarn dart neath 
mean teeth darn kneel 
mien team deal neap 
mouth teat deep neat 
might teen deem need 
mite town deed knout 
mine tithe dean noun 
mile tile doubt knife 
mole type down Nile 
mope time dive night 
mote tight dime knight 
mowed tide dyed nine 
mode tied died knoll 
moan tine dine gnome 
tooth toll dove note 
tool tome dole node 


a IN THE WORD at 


During the sound of this vowel the 
point of the tongue is held against the 
lower front teeth. The lips are parted, 
showing the edges of both upper and 





PICTURE J 


under teeth. Picture J illustrates the 
appearance of the mouth while in the 
yosition for the vowel a in the word at. 

he learner should read, with mirror in 
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hand, the following combinations of this 
vowel with the preceding consonant ele- 
ments: 4 f, a v, 4 th, 4 th, a 1, 4 p, 4b, 
am, at, ad,an, fa, v a, th a, th a, 14, 
p 4,ba,m4,ta,da,na. English words 
resulting: am, at, add, an, Ann. 


a IN THE WORD all 


The appearance of the partially rounded 
lips while this vowel is sounded is easily 
remembered, as they are well separated 
by the jaw, which drops and remains 
motionless. Picture K represents the 
appearance of the mouth. 

This vowel combined with the preced- 
ing consonant elements reads as follows: 
af,av, ath, a th,al,ap,ab,am, at, 
ad, an, f a, v a, th a, th a, 1 a, p a, b a, 
m a,ta,da,na. English words result- 





PICTURE K 


ing: awe, auk, all, awl, orb, ought, aught, 
for, thaw, law, paw, pawn, Paul, pall, 
bought, born, ball, baulk, thaw. 


u IN THE WORD urn 


The aperture between the teeth is the 
special distinction in the appearance of 
this vowel element. This should be stud- 





PICTURE L 
ied with care to avoid confusion with the 
appearance associated with ee in the word 
eel. Picture L, illustrates the appearance 
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of u in the word urn. Combinations to 
be read are: u f, i v, i th, u th, til, ii p, 
ub, im, it, id, in, f ui, v i, thi, 
thi, lu, pu, bi, mii, t i, du, nt, 
English words resulting: earth, earl, 
herb, erred, urn, earn, fur, purr, burr, 
myrrh. 


k IN THE WORD key 
Cc IN THE WORD Cat 

g IN THE WORD gun 
ng IN THE WORD ring 


These consonant elements require a 
close study of the back of the tongue. 


The appearance of the lips, the teeth, and — 


the mouth aperture is the same for all. 
With a mirror and with the head thrown 
back, the learner should give, success- 
ively, the sound of k and of g, and notice 
the movement of the back of the tongue 
as it drops from its position against the 
soft palate to allow the breath or voice to 
escape, the only noticeable difference be- 
tween its action in forming k and that 
in forming g being the somewhat wider 
opening for the passage of voice in g than 
for the breath in k. The position of the 
tongue for ng is the same as for k and 
for g, but it remains motionless. This 
element is always final. 


S IN THE WORD sink 
z IN THE WORD zinc 


The appearance of the lips and of the 
teeth for both is the same; the lips allow 
the edges of the upper and under teeth 
to be seen, while almost meeting, leaving 
only a narrow opening between them. 
The learner may observe that when voice 
is added to any position a slight pressure 
of the organs is noticeable. 


(To be continued) 


The Michigan School for the Deaf, in its 
preface to its “Course of Study,” states that 
it “is made in an effort to meet the needs and 
conditions in this school. It is intended only 
as a guide. No course of study can apply to 
the individual child or take the place of 
resourcefulness and intuition needed by the 
teacher. 

It is desired to abolish text books in all 
lower grades and devote more time to lan- 
guage work. Story books are the only books 
needed. In the manual department finger 
spelling takes the place of speech and speech- 
reading in the oral department. 


faa RSS Bat 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ART OF SPEECH-READING 


BY SAMUEL WAGNER 


EpitoriAL, ForEworp.—Mr. Wagner's interesting presentation of this fascinating subject 
came in the form of a personal letter to the Editor requesting that the magazine be sent to 
a gentleman interested in the subject and complimenting THe VottTa Review upon “the splen- 
did work you have done” in making known the helpful serviceability of speech-reading. His 
letter was written in longhand from the President’s Room of the Wagner Free Institute of Sci- 
ence, Philadelphia, and appeared far too good to be filed away. So we gave it the title that is 

used and asked permission to share it with our readers. Mr. Wagner is a staunch advocate of 
the broader term speech-reading, and believes that the expression /ip- reading should be elimi- 
nated from the terminology of the art, because it is far too narrow and in no sense includes 
all that is accomplished or necessary in the efficient reading of speech. Though he is well on 
in life, yet each day’s experience but emphasizes the helpfulness that speech-reading is to the 


hard-of-hearing adult. 


And he lets no occasion pass to encourage others to commence the 


study of the art as quickly as possible. Many of our older readers may recall Mr. Wagner's 
scholarly and interesting contribution to Ture Voita Review for October, 1910, entitled “My 


Experience with Speech-Reading.” 


There he narrated why and how he studied and practised 


the art at the age of 67 in the hope that the details of his experience “may be of some value 
to others, and eager to proclaim myself a propagandist of the faith that speech-reading is a 
boon of blessed relief within the reach of a very large number of those suffering the incon- 
veniences and discomforts of deafness, and that courage, patience, and grim determination 


will enable them to acquire it.” 


O THOSE of us who have been in- 

terested in the study and practise of 
speech-reading during the last ten years, 
the very remarkable growth and develop- 
ment of the art have been the source of 
great satisfaction and encouragement. It 
is interesting to inquire as to the reason 
for this, for if there be a controlling rea- 
son and a basic principle upon which that 
reason rests, we should have a sure guide 
to greater progress. I think we may find 
the reason to be that the subject has come 
to be regarded much more broadly, its 
simplicity recognized, and, in consequence, 
its practicability made clear. Formerly it 
was dealt with in a mechanical way, on 
the theory that every word of the uttered 
speech must be rcad and that it had to do 
only with the positions and motions of 
the lips and tongue ; and it was given the 
very misleading: name of lip-reading. In 
the broader view, which is helping it so 
much, the real problem is the very simple 


one of reading the thought of the speaker - 


by skillful observation of everything giv- 
ing expression to it. Viewed thus 
broadly, the simplicity of the subject be- 
comes evident and it becomes intensely 
interesting and attractive, because it calls 
into exercise the highest faculties of the 
mind; for we all know that a speaker’s 
thoughts shows visible expression in other 
ways than by spoken words. Bell showed 
us that in his beautiful book, The 
Anatomy of Expression; and Darwin fol- 
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lowed it up in a very striking way. We 
realize that the face of a speaker is a pic- 
ture expressing thought, translated by 
speech, and all the speech-reader has to 
do is to make out what the picture means. 
Stated thus baldly, the problem is cer- 
tainly simple, but it is not to be inferred 
that it is therefore easy. On the contrary, 
as is the case with all true simplicity, its 
comprehension requires much effort, and 
its solution becomes easy only in propor- 
tion to the intensive exercise of the best 
faculties of the mind. Undoubtedly this 
broad view of the subject has been the 
primary cause of the development of the 
art, and the general acceptance of this 
view the reason for the wonderful prog- 
ress made. It has lifted the art toa higher 
plane, making it interesting, attractive, 
and even fascinating; for the beauty of 
it is that the more liberal the education 
and the finer the intellectual equipment, 
the greater the achievement. Thus it fol- 
lows that speech-reading, from the very 
nature of the task, elevates and improves 
the mind. Our best schools have accepted 
this view, for they have learned that the 
art is not, strictly speaking, to be taught, 
but to be learned only by incessant prac- 
tise, under the guidance of an expert who 
can so lead the student on, by systematic 
drill and progressive exercises, as to pre- 
sent the subject in all its attractiveness 
and to draw out and bring into exercise 
the best powers of the mind. 
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I have read prodigiously on the subject 
during the ten years of my speech-reading 
pilgrimage, but I should count myself al- 
most as well off if all were forgotten ex- 
cept one little pamphlet which I read at 
the start—that charming paper of Mrs. 
Alexander Graham Bell, The Subtile Art 
of Speech-Reading.* In it may be found 
the essence and the heart of the whole 
subject, for there it is shown, and beauti- 
fully shown, in its “breadth and sim- 
plicity.” That is the key-note of it all. 

I hope you will allow me to add that 
while I have tried to point out the pri- 
mary cause of all this progress, I am very 
sure that the elucidation and interpreta- 
tion of it have been made possible largely, 
if not wholly, by THE Voita Review and 
the Volta Bureau. 

With keen foresight you glimpsed the 
future of this wonderful art and have 
presented in your journal everything 
bearing upon it, from every point of 
view—the surest and, indeed, the only 
way to weed out error and gather in the 
truth. 





MELVILLE BELL SYMBOLS 


“Bell’s symbols (such as (©, which 
denotes the word “yes”) constitute the 
only alphabet which represents anatom- 
ically the physiology of human language. 
This graphic system of representation 
of the organs in the act of emitting 
voices is applicable to all the lan- 
guages, known and unknown, and could 
as well be extended to the language of 
all the animals, as it certainly is a re- 
newal of the first phonetic alphabets, 
which succeeded the symbolic, when the 
wise men of the East wanted to enter in 
communication with the Mediterranean 
races. It took ages and many revolutions 
to alter the Assyrian into the Sidonic, 


Phoenician, and the successive Hellenic ° 


letters. So it will take a long while, even 
in this age of rapid evolution, to substi- 
tute for our mongrel letters the physio- 
logical symbols or graphics of speech. 
‘ And yet the physiological symbols 
of Alexander Melville Bell—rendered 





*The Subtile Art of Speech-Reading, by 
Mabel Gardiner Bell. Reprint No. 195, from 
Tue Voita Review, March, 1917. Price, 10 
cents. 
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actually useless by our automatic habits; 
the only plea on which to excuse my own 
and others’ stupidity—is a greater inven- 
tion than the telephone of his son, Alex. © 
ander Graham Bell—rendered almost 
magnetically popular by our present need 
of automatons to work for us when we — 
think or not.”—E. Srcury,” 
United States Commissioner on Educa- 
tion at the Vienna Universal Exhibition, 
1880. 
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PRE-SCHOOL PERIOD 


Not only will supervision of the pre 
school period tend to give every child a 
fair chance for normal growth and de- ~ 
velopment, but it will permit the early ~ 
removal and correction of defects before — 


eens 


bcs sak cok ons 





they have had time to interfere with the © 
mental, moral, and physical development ~ 
of children. Cleft palate, hare-lip, club- 
foot, and birth paralysis exist from birth, ~ 
and certainly should not wait until school ~ 
life begins before detection or correction, 
These conditions require operative inter- — 
ference, and the best results surgically — 
and developmentally are obtained in the ~ 
first two years of life. The element o 
time is even more important in defects ~ 
of mental development. : 

Delayed or subnormal mental develop- — 
ment can be recognized even before the 
second year of life and is not always due 4 
to an organic defect of the brain, but 
often the result of poor nutrition and— : 
disturbances in the cycle of internal se- 7 
cretions. I have recognized and helped © 
by proper feeding and the administra- 7 
tion of certain internal secretions a num- © 
ber of infants that: showed clear ie 
dence of mental backwardness and w ould © 
have added to the number of feeble- 
minded in school.—Jutius Levy, in Ar 
chives of Pediatrics. 
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Mr. John D. Wright is giving © much of his ~ 
time to Government work in connection with 
the Draft Board. Mrs. Wright has joined the ~ a 
motor ‘corps of the National League for” e 4 
Women’s Service. She drives her car in New 
York and its suburbs in serving the Govern 
ment and the Red Cross. She is doing 
cient work and is deeply interested in 
phases of the service, while her ability to con-~ 
verse in four languages makes her a valued 
co-operator. 
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HOW THE CLERGY MAY HELP THE HARD OF HEARING 


BY BESSIE LEWIS WHITAKER, A. M. 


O MISS KENFIELD’S very in- 
teresting suggestions* I should like 
to add the following: 

The minister, in order to help the hard 
of hearing, need not feel called upon to 
have the special separate service for 
speech-reading if he will consider in the 
regular service a few important features 
for their benefit. 

The light should fall on the speaker’s 
face, which does not mean that it should 
shine in his eyes, and especially it should 
beon his mouth. This is as necessary for 
the lip-reader as is the light on the book 
or the manuscript for the “page-reader.” 
Just as the minister might read his notes 
with difficulty in half-light, so may the 
lip-reader in discomfort read the lips in 
part in poor light. But why increase the 
difficulty and produce the uncomfortable 
consciousness of labor instead of the 
subconscious following of movements 
through the pleasurable following of the 
thought of the discourse? 

No exaggeration of lip or tongue move- 
ments will help the speech-reader ; on the 
contrary, that would interfere with, and 
in some cases actually prohibit, any speech 
reading. We ask only that you speak 
naturally. 


‘ Undue use of gesture is a bar rather 


than an aid to speech-reading. The ges- 
ture that you would use in speaking to 
persons of normal hearing will not dis- 
turb us. Beyond this, gesture and signs 
are a decided hindrance in interrupting 
the proper focusing of mind and eye. 
The position of the speaker should not 
be with head bent down so as to hide or 
obscure the mouth any more than it 
should be with head thrown back too far. 
Clear speaking that gives the fully- 
hearing members of the congregation the 
feeling that no straining of the ear is 
necessary for hearing will enhance in 
every way the opportunity of the speech- 
readers to follow the thought without 
Strain of eyes and nerves. In other 





*A Plea for the Hard of Hearing in the 
Church. By Coralie N. Kenfield. The Vorra 
Review, May, 1918. 
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words, as a rule the clearer the sound of 
the words for the one who hears, the 
clearer also the appearance of the words 
to the one who must depend on seeing 
them. The speech-reader does not object 
to a very low voice. In some cases it may 
safely be too low for a sound to reach his 
ear, but if dropping the voice involves 
defective articulation the words will seem 
as confused to the speech-observer as they 
are to the listener. If, for instance, the 
last few words of sentences are indistinct, 
these “weak endings” will appear as ob- 


‘scure to the speech-reader as they sound 


mumbled to the listener. Indistinct utter- 
ance often means imperfect forming of 
the movements necessary for good speech. 

The deaf person with the ear-phone 
will be aided by the same conditions that 
help the speech-reader, and his batteries 
will last longer if his needs are consid- 
ered from a speech-reading standpoint. 
Often he is developing, either consciously 
or unconsciously, that most helpful habit 
of using ears and eyes in co-operation. 

The rented-pew plan is a great barrier 
to the deaf person’s participation in the 
service unless, perchance, he is one of the 
pew-owners. Obviously he is at a well- 
nigh overwhelming disadvantage unless he 
may choose his own seat. There must 
be regard for light and for distance from 
the speaker. Moreover, while the speech- 
reader does not object to profile view, he 
is dependent on seeing at least a part of 
the mouth ; naturally, there is no lip-read- 
ing when the speaker’s mouth is out of 
sight. 

Finally, persons of normal hearing will 
be made more comfortable through the 
minister’s attention to the needs of the 
deaf. This is true not only because the 
sound is clearer on account of good 
speech, but because, if the investigators 
are right in their conclusions, persons of 
normal hearing hear more of what is said 
when they are in a position to see the 
mouth of the speaker. And this value in 
watching the mouth is in addition to the 
often-referred-to help from eyes and gen- 
eral expression. 
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It must be remembered that many of the 
hard of hearing study speech-reading in 
order to escape from what seems a deaf 
environment. Some refuse’even to enter a 
speech-reading school because they do not 
wish to be considered deaf.-: They strive 
to avoid being classed as deaf. The great 
object in life is to appear normal, to con- 
ceal the fact of being hard of hearing, 
even at the cost sometimes of being called 
dull of mind. It seems almost impossible 
to secure census figures for the hard of 
hearing, for they do not wish to admit the 
handicap even to themselves. They ap- 
preciate your kindliness in wishing to ar- 
range services for them, but they prefer 
not to be considered in a class apart. 
They wish to mingle normally with nor- 
mal people and to understand and enjoy 
the same service to the same extent that 
it is followed by all who are in possession 
of all the senses. 

It is true that there are some difficul- 
ties in the way of the speech-reader which 
the hearing do not have to cope with. But 
he has a power especially developed to 
compensate for defective hearing. Let 
him see what you say and he will hear 
with his eyes. This he may do at the 
same time that you are addressing those 
who hear with the ears. Features of 
conditions that help him to follow your 
speech will contribute at the same time 
to the satisfaction and pleasure of all 
those who must listen to your voice in 
order to feel the force of your words. 
Through the speech-reading power the 
deaf hear and a sermon that reaches the 
mind even partly through the eye is 
counted as one of the joys of life seen 
through an avenue that cuts through the 
hard imprisoning wall of deafness. 





DO NOT TRY TO DECEIVE 


“Human psychology is here as interest- 
ing as ever. Patriotic young men handle 
truth in a reckless manner in their efforts 
to ‘make good’ at the examination. When 
asked about seasickness, many of them 
emphatically deny ever having suffered 
an attack, feeling that any admission to 
the contrary would show a ‘fatal’ weak- 
ness., They little know that never having 
been seasick, under conditions favorable 
for the production of that state, is highly 
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suggestive of defective labyrinths, sea. 
sickness having been proved by Barany 

to be a direct result of the unusual move. 4 
ment of endolymph in normal labyrinths, 
Applicants also try to compensate for the ’ 
normal past-pointing by pulling the arm 
to the right or left of where they believe” 
the finger to be, not knowing that the ab 
sence of past-pointing after turning is a 
serious thing, and means that they are” 
‘out.’””—Louis K. Guccennemm, M. D,” 










TODAY IS RE-EDUCATION’S DAY 


The crippled—the mutilated—soldier 
does not argue. His feeling is that he 
has done his bit and deserves a rest, 
After he has had the rest, perhaps he 





may think about re-education. But there” 
is plenty of time. He has given a good 
deal for his country and it is the coun 
try’s turn to take care of him for a while” 
All this is appealing and dangerous. 
No one is so callous as to think that he 
does not deserve his rest; but the hero 
worship accorded the newly returned 
mutilé and the temptation to bask in it 
while it lasts is almost irresistible. And” 
a perfectly inevitable time comes when 
the glamour has worn off and he finds 
himself less than ever able to gird him 
self to concentrated work; he has soft: 
ened spiritually and physically and is 
a fair way to become an irksome burden | 
to his family and friends. : 
There will be plenty of jobs for 
to take when he gets around to it, the” 
mutilé reasons. ‘The world is full of 
soft, well-paid jobs for mutilés. At pres 
ent this is somewhat true; labor is 
scarce that almost any one is usable; 
efficiency counts for little, and to get 
work done somehow or other is the of : 
demand. The mutilé is human and not ; 
far-sighted ; he forgets that after the 
competition will be keener ; that there w 
be thousands of other mutilés fooking ) a 
“soft jobs” and fewer soft jobs to - 
had.—From The Public. a 
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PANDORA'S SECOND FRIEND 


BY ANNA S. WARNER 


N THE old legend of Pandora’s open- 
| ing the chest that held all the Trou- 
bles of the world, it usually ends with the 
entrance of Hope. But in reality after 
Hope flew out she called back to Imagi- 
nation to come out too. 

That little demon ‘Trouble, Deafness, 
has done his work well. . Imagination 
still toils on to alleviate his stings, but 
she often meets a cold reception. 

Yet how we need her! Watch the sad 
blank face of one left out of the conver- 
sation. She is fancying what brilliant 
talk is going on that she cannot catch and 
bewailing her loss. Wherever she goes 
all she thinks of is what she is missing. 

You cannot blame her. How easy it is 
at the theater to think only of how much 
you are losing. But suppose you wel- 
come in Imagination. She would show 
you how to play a game with yourself; 
how to try to construct a plot to fit the 
scene passing before your eyes. Theat- 
rical advertisements and reviews nearly 
always give a résumé of the first act or 
some clue to the plot. That gives you a 
foundation to build on; try and guess the 
rest. Working to fit the action to your 
theories keeps you fascinated. Bits you 
hear or lip-read lend spice to the game. 
In fact, when it is over and you ask your 
friend about it to check up your idea, 
you are often surprised how tame the 
reality appears compared with your con- 
ceptions. Of course, if you try to write 
those ideas down you probably find them 
very hackneyed and ordinary, but as your 
ideas in your own brain they are as clever 
and entertaining to you as any from the 
finest playwright. 

At church make your wits supply what 
you cannot hear. Do not object that you 
already know all about anything you can 
think of—that you want something fresh. 
Give Imagination a fair chance and you 
will be surprised what unusual things 
she will tell you; things you are sure you 
never thought of before. 

Reading will open up new lines of 
thought, and truly there is little said these 
days that is not written in some magazine 
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or book. Try to believe the written word 
is personally spoken to you. Reflect on 
things during those enforcedly vacant 
hours when there are too many talking 
for you to follow the conversation, yet 
you must sit there, politely still, with a 
smile on your face. Can’t you think of 
something that will bring a real smile, 
even if it isn’t the same thought that 
gave a smile to the others? 

Mary Roberts Rinehart has a series of 
stories about three delightful old maids 
in search of adventures. The whole point 
in them is that one of them sees adven- 
ture in all the commonplace incidents of 
life and, believing it there, finds it. She 
takes a trip through a western national 
park and sees dark peril all about her and 
glories in it. In life the tragedy is that 
it is the timid lady, deathly afraid of 
everything, who sees the prancing mon- 
ster, the sheer precipice, and the narrow 
trail leading into a vast wilderness, while 
the gay one, longing for adventure, sees 
a quiet old nag shaking its head to be free 
from flies and a well-trodden tourist trail 
leading to the next hotel. 

Probably when Columbus crossed the 
ocean he had with him one sailor who 
spent his time bemoaning the fact he had 
not signed up on a boat that was attempt- 
ing to run the blockade to the Indies, and 
where he would have had a prospect of 
fighting and glory instead of coming on 
this pokey trip where they saw nothing 
but water, water, water, and the only ex- 
citement was listening to old grannies’ 
tales of a falling-off place that no one had 
ever seen and he did not believe existed. 

So it is with those who lack imagina- 
tion, interesting things happen only where 
they are not; the only worth while con- 
versation is one they did not hear. Why 
not take a sporting chance and believe 
that the small section you do hear is as 
good as any? No one remembers all they 
hear; they may think they carefully 
pigeon-hole it away in their brain, 
whereas they practically lose half. Now 
if a person meditates on all the scraps 
they catch and matches them together 
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and classifies them, why can she not be 
as well informed as one who hears much 
but reasons little. Thus we can fill up 
the blank hours and keep our brains 
active and alert and be ready when it is 
our turn to be in on the conversation. 

But whether we make our brains play 
or work, let’s not sit around with un- 
happy, vacant faces, worrying about what 
we are missing. Let’s cultivate Pan- 
dora’s second friend. 





THE HEALTHY SCHOOL CHILD 


In the Medical Record, for May 25, 
Dr. William J. Books, of Schenectady, 
N. Y., tells about that big manufacturing 
city’s system of keeping the school chil- 
dren healthy, and how it cares for its 
backward, retarded, and other children 
who may require special instruction. 
While the article is quite long it is full 
of interesting details. The three opening 
paragraphs, with two others, follow: 


The healthy school child constitutes the. 


major educational problem of the public 
schools. Most children are healthy, and 
are able to advance according to an estab- 
lished standard, or even exceed the sched- 
ule for their age. Therefore, from a 
purely educational standpoint, a thor- 
oughly modern, efficierit school system 
attains its highest efficiency and achieves 
its best results with healthy children. 

An unhealthy child introduces a dis- 
turbing factor into the normal progress 
of a school, a diverting agent from con- 
centrated effort on the normal child. 
Any distracting feature, as an overage 
child in a grade—in the majority of in- 
stances due to physical defect and conse- 
quent poor health—forces a division of 
interests and complicates the ordinary 
difficulties of teaching. Or the long pe- 
riod of absence of a large number of 
pupils, incident to epidemics, delays an 
educational program. And while the ma- 
jority of children are healthy, still many 
who may be classed as healthy are handi- 
capped by some physical defect or habit 
ot home condition which interferes with 
their best mental and physical develop- 
ment. 

To secure the maximum benefit of 
public-school education it is obviously 
essential that the child be healthy; it is 
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equally clear that if the maximum is to 
be approached, not only must the heal 
child be maintained and improved jg 
health, but for the unhealthy child mugt_ 
be secured a condition of good hez 
Communities, to eliminate a far too great 
economic waste of human material and 
educational effort, must provide the ne 
essary force to insure a healthy s 
child. The cumulative result, stronger 
men and women, physically and m e ] 
tally, is not the least reward of such q 
policy, though mentioned briefly. : 

B. The mentally atypical child —(@) 
The backward child. —Always in a s¢ 
is the problem of the backward child; 
overage child, retarded in grade, who . 
tards the normal progress of the other 
children; who is a source of ember 
ment to parent, teacher, and pupil, and 
who suffers humiliation constantly 
cause of mental inferiority to a 
children. Of recent years a certain pet 
centage of these cases have been ‘eal 
to be due to remedial causes, such as p 
nounced anemia, adenoids, defective 
ion, defective teeth, deafness, thyroid 
ficiency, and other very evident physi 
ye, ee 

hose actively engaged in health v 

among school children are constantly 
countering cases of mental retardat 
due to some physical defect or to ane 
nomic or social factor. In order to > 
proach the matter from an angle which 
would permit of accurate deductions, if | 
the spring of 1917 a study was made of 
(1) the health, (2) the physical con te 
tion, (3) habits, (4) home conditions 
100 backward children, every case ff 
ferred by the school principals. Withott 
entering into a detailed discussion of the 
result of this most interesting study (@ 
report of which is being prepared), it call | 
be stated that in 95 per cent of the cases” 
some gross condition could be assigned” 
as a definite cause of the backwardness 
To establish a more efficient working” 
knowledge by which to proceed in sud 
cases, a thorough study should be mad 
of every case of mental retardation, : 
accurate system of records should 
maintained, the apparent cause corrected 
and an observation of the result be car 
fully noted. Thus will the solution 0 
this problem be approached from a scié 
tific basis. 
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THE TEACHING STAFF 


THE TEACHING STAFF? 


The work of the school depends for 
its best outcome upon the spirit, the ideals, 
the points of view that the teachers bring 
to their daily tasks. It is not enough that 
they be men and women of a high de- 

of personal excellence. The teachers 
of today and tomorrow must also be ani- 
mated by the social point of view. It is 
recommended, therefore, that to broaden 
and deepen their outlook teachers supple- 
ment their work in the class-rooms by ex- 
perience in community work, civic and 
social betterment as represented by settle- 
ments, civic leagues, and other agencies 
for social progress. In small communi- 
ties the teacher can not only contribute 
directly to the civic life of his community 
by what and how he teaches ; he can also 
become a more effective teacher by mak- 
ing the school the social center for his 
community. 

An ideal for his calling is suggested 
by Dr. Felix Adler in the statement that 
the ethical value of any life work is the 
opportunity which it affords to get into 
nght relations with one’s fellow-beings— 
his inferiors, or those less developed than 
himself, his equals, and his superiors. 

Right relationship toward young per- 
sons requires an unfailing reverence for 
the worth yet undeveloped in them, but 
capable of infinitely varied and noble ex- 
pression. The teacher is tempted to take 
a wrong attitude toward his pupils by the 
fact that he is obliged to pass judgment 
upon them for obvious ability or failure 
to reach a given standard. It is true that 
he must, indeed, hold them to the per- 
formance of certain definite achieve- 
ments ; but he should remember that this 
is only secondary to his main obligation. 
His chief concern should be with that 
which can never be fully embodied in out- 
ward accomplishment, that inner poten- 
tial excellence which even the best exter- 
nal achievement .can but faintly suggest. 
It is not his main task to have certain 





_*From “Moral Values in Secondary Educa- 
tion.” A report of the commission on the re- 
Otganization of secondary education, appointed 
by the National Education Association. Pre- 

by Henry Neumann, Ethical Culture 
School, New York City, and issued as Bulletin 
(1917) No. 51 by the Bureau of Education of 
Department of the Interior. 
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ground covered in English or science or 
mathematics, or to see that the school life 
is managed smoothly. These are only 
instruments; his business is to see that 
they are used as such to further the 
growth of his pupils’ souls. 

In no calling is there greater need for 
right relationships among the equals— 
that is, among the fellow-teachers. The 
teaching staff constitutes a community in 
which multitudes of problems in right ad- 
justment arise. As in other communi- 
ties, the members are apt at times to meet 
those problems unbecomingly, to shirk 
their burdens, or to accept, in not the best 
of grace, the necessary give and_ take. 
The school is fortunate in which ideals 
of willing, generous co-operation are put 
in practise by the teachers themselves.* 

There is perhaps no better evidence of 
the respect in which a teacher holds his 
calling than in his attitude toward the 
novice in his profession. Many a young 
recruit loses his early enthusiasm as a 
result of the light, indifferent, possibly 
cynical, way in which veteran associates 
have come to regard their vocation. The 
better sort of teacher will make a special 
point of seeking out the newcomer and 
helping him to a high conception of the 
value of their common calling. 

The principal enjoys a rare opportunity 
to bring about right relations in the teach- 
ing community. He must have in mind 
a more democratic model for his staff 
than the pattern set by an army or fac- 
tory. He should regard himself not as 
a chief drill-master, issuing orders to a 
corps of subordinate drill-masters, but as 
the leader of a group of fellow-teachers, 
each of whom should be permitted to 
share to the full extent of his inclination 





? A teacher in a city high school set his pupils 
an example which is certain to outweigh the 
value of any of the facts he was able to teach 
them in his special subject. He was highly popu- 
lar with the boys, and on the departure of the 
principal he was placed in temporary charge. 
The lads all expected, as he did himself, that 
he would be appointed permanently. Another 
man, however, was chosen, and the boys were 
inclined to manifest their resentment by “pas- 
sive resistance” of one kind and another. But 
they were dissuaded by the memorable ex- 
ample of their teacher. Graduates still speak 
feelingly of the lesson in loyalty he taught 
them by the hearty support he-gave the new 
principal at every turn. 
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and power in the responsibility for the 
whole school community. Teachers are 
less likely to be indifferent toward the 
management of the school when it is their 
votes that decide school policies. 

Lastly, the teacher needs to get into 
quickening contact with the superiors in 
his calling, the masters living and de- 
parted, who gave their best to elevate the 
world’s educational ideals. It is to be re- 
gretted that the teaching of the history of 
education is often so lifeless that few 
teachers care to go back in later years 
for freshened communion with the great 
host of leaders from Socrates and Plato 
and Aristotle on through our own genera- 
tion. Some such contact is a constant 
need. Life is kindled only by other life. 
The teachers who mean most to their 
pupils will be those who look upon them- 
selves as heirs to a noble spiritual tradi- 
tion, pledged like their predecessors to 
enrich it still further. 





DISCIPLINE AND SELF-CONTROL 


The demands of military service are, 
it is true, extremely exacting and the 
stresses and strains to be endured out of 
all proportion to those of civil life. But 
it must also be realized that in the army 
men are subjected to intensive training, 
and that in consequence of this training 
some who would in all probability have 
failed in civil life will have a greater 
chance to succeed. Repeatedly, we hear 
such remarks in reference to enlistment 
as “It is just what he needs,” “It will be 
the making of him,” etc. 

It may be urged that military training 
is essentially physical ; that the principal 
benefits derived from it come from the 
setting-up exercises, outdoor life, and 
regular habits. But is this all? Is there 
not even more training in the way of 
mental adjustments? The discipline and 
self-control, the meeting with others on 
equal terms, and all that this implies in 
the way of social adjustment, the morale 
and esprit de corps which figure so 
largely in our estimate of good soldiers, 
the demands for punctuality and strict 
performance of even distasteful tasks, 
- and the steady persistence toward the ac- 
complishment of a definite purpose all 
serve to form, as we say, the character of 
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a man. It is possible that, especially jn 
war time, there is a tendency toward 
limitation of individual responsibility, 
which may not be altogether desirable pe 
an element of education—H. Dovucras 
Sincer, M. D., in The Journal of the 
American Medical Association, July 29, 





THE MENTALITY OF THE CHILD 


I have wondered why the school teacher | 
never takes into consideration what the 
inheritance of a certain child is, what its” 
social environment is, what its particular 
adaptabilities and talents and character. — 
istics are. They crowd down uniformly — 
the same sort of discipline and the same _ 
sort of education and the same standard 
of grading for all children. There can 
be nothing less intelligent. We do not 
do that in the raising of live stock. An- 
other thing that we are just beginning to 
recognize and apply definitely to this sub- 
ject is that all these little defects which, — 
so far as the efficiency of the individual 
is concerned, are very important, have 
seemed to create a tendency even among 
ourselves to look on them as something 
that demanded exceptional ability. We 
have the tendency still, when we go toa 
show and see a man who pretends to be 
drunk to act as if there was something 
entertaining about seeing a man drunk. 
We are proud of our lack of control— 
Dr. Epwarp FE. Mayer, in The Journal 
of the American Medical Association. 








FOR STUDENTS OF LIP-READING. 


“The hill, though high, I covet to ascend; 

The difficulty will not me offend, 

For I perceive the way to life lies here. : 

— pluck up, heart, let’s neither faint nor — 
ear. : 

Better, though difficult, the right way to go, — 

Than wrong, though easy, where the end 6 — 


woe.” ae 
JoHn BuUNYAN. 








To spend money needlessly, to buy what we — 
can well do without, is to hamper the work — 
our heroes are doing at the front. Every 
penny that can be saved and spared should 










invested as quickly as possible in War Saving 
Stamps or Liberty Bonds. Then these savings 
can be used to help win the battle in behalf of 
Liberty. As Lloyd-George said, “Extrava- 
gance costs blood, the blood of heroes.” 
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GHOSTS: A PRACTISE-CLASS STORY 


BY ALICE N. TRASK 


S ANOTHER practise-class day fell 

on Friday, the thirteenth, I had an- 
nounced to the pupils at the previous 
meeting that the subject for the next 
class would be “Ghosts,” and asked that 
each pupil come prepared to disinter as 
creepy a phantom as she could. 

The best story was told by a young 
Irish girl, and I will give it to you as I 
read it from her lips. 

About ten years ago a Mr. O’Toole 
came to San Francisco from the East. 
He brought a letter of introduction to 
my father and, as he made a very good 
impression on both my parents, he was 
welcomed at our house and spent a great 
deal of time with us. 

One Sunday afternoon quite a number 
of us were seated round the open fire tell- 
ing stories. We were so well entertained 
that no one noticed how late it was grow- 
ing; that the sun had set, and that the 
fire had burned so low that there was no 
light in the room except the glow of the 
dying embers. 

In this dim, uncanny light Mr. O’Toole 
told a story that made such an impression 
on my youthful mind that I have never 
forgotten it. I will try to tell you the 
story in Mr. O’Toole’s own words: 

When I was about nineteen years old 
I spent some time in Boston. One even- 
ing after dinner I went out to take a 
walk. It was in the month of May and 
there was a wonderful full moon, the 
most beautiful that I have ever seen. I 
walked for some time, enjoying the 
beauty of the night, and finally I came to 
the bridge which spans the Charles River. 
I stood there watching the scene, forget- 
ful of the hour. Suddenly I was sur- 
prised to find that a young girl was stand- 
ing beside me. She said to me, “Will 
you help me?” 

She was very lovely, with golden hair 
and dark eyes. She was dressed in a 
light summer gown and wore no coat or 
hat. She was like a picture in the moon- 
light. 

I thought it all very strange and I 
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asked in wonder, “What can I do for 
you? I will gladly help you.” 

“Will you go home with me? 
far from here.” 

“TI am a stranger in Boston,” I replied, 
“and I do not know my way about very 
well, the streets are so confusing.” I was 
still lost in admiring surprise. 

“Oh, I know my way home,” she as- 
sured me, “but I am afraid to go alone; 
it is so late.” 

“In that case,” I promptly answered, 
“T will gladly go with you.” 

She led the way without hesitation, 
and we walked for a long time through 
the winding streets until I quite lost my 
bearings and had no idea of where I was. 

At last we came to a large mansion 
surrounded by wonderful grounds. The 
young girl paused and said, “I live here. 
I want you to come in, for my father will 
wish to thank you for your kindness to 
me.” 

I pulled out my watch and by the rays 
of the moon I saw that it was just 12 
o'clock. While I was hesitating my com- 
panion rang the bell. (I thought this 
very strange.) Almost at once the door 
was opened by a major domo in gorgeous 
uniform of red cloth, gold braid, and 
brass buttons. He was a huge negro, the 
largest man I ever saw. 

The young girl took me by the arm 
and drew me over the threshold before I 
had decided what to do. She led me 
through a large, handsome hall, and just 
then a benevolent-looking old gentleman 
came down the stairs. He had snow- 
white hair and a long white beard. His 
daughter ran up to him and threw her 
arms around his neck. 

“Oh, father,” she cried in tones of 
happy relief and final security, while she 
clung to him, “I am so glad to get back 
to you. This young gentleman has been 
so kind to me. He brought me home.” 

The old gentleman held out his hand 
to me and said, “I am under great obli- 
gations to you, sir. I hardly know how 
to thank you.” 


I live 
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I replied that I had done very little; 
that it had been a pleasure to be of serv- 
ice, and that as it was very late I must 
now get back to my hotel. The old gen- 
tleman told me that I must not think of 
such a thing, but must spend the night 
under his roof. I thought this very 
strange. When I demurred, the gentle- 
man was still more insistent ; so there was 
nothing for me to do but acquiesce. 

He took me upstairs and threw open 
the door of a charming bed-room fitted 
out with every appointment for comfort, 
except that the only light was from a 
small lamp standing on a table. I thought 
this also strange. 

My host then said “good night” and 
hoped that I would be quite comfortable ; 
that in the morning he would thank me 
more appropriately for all I had done for 
him. 

As I was very tired, I quickly un- 
dressed, put out the light, and went to 
bed. 

I was almost asleep, when 1 was dis- 
turbed by a sound somewhere in the 
house. I sat up in bed listening, and I 
realized that some one was softly tip- 
toeing up the stairs and along the hall 
toward my room. I quickly lay down 
and pretended to be asleep. Slowly my 
door opened and, through my half-closed 
eyelids, by the rays of the moon which 
streamed through the partly closed shut- 
ters, I could see the bright buttons on 
the uniform of the major domo. 

Softly he crossed the room and leaned 
over the bed. I breathed slowly and 
evenly. After what seemed to me a long 
interval, he turned away and softly left 
the room. - 

I was terribly frightened, for I knew 
that he would shortly return. I sprang 
out of the bed and crawled under it. To 
my horror, as I put out my hand to feel 
my way, I touched an ice-cold hand. I 
found that the dead body of a man was 
there beside me! 

With all my strength I pulled and 
lifted that body and placed it in the bed. 
I took its place in hiding. In a few mo- 
ments I heard the footsteps of the major 
domo returning, and then from my refuge 
I could see his feet and ankles as he 
leaned over the bed. 

Suddenly the whole room shook with 
the blows he aimed at that dead man. 
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When he was satisfied that his sinister 


purpose had been accomplished, he left : 


the room. 


Trembling in every limb, I crawled out” 


and looked about for some means of es- 
cape from that awful house and its mur. — 
derous inmates. 


cided to brave any danger rather than — 
remain another moment. I threw open — 


the shutters and looked down on the gar- 
den below, for my room was on the fied 
I decided to jump, if I broke every — 


floor. 





i 
There seemed to be | 
none except from the window; but I de- 


bone in my body ; better that than to be | 


murdered in cold blood! 

With a fearful glance behind me, I 
jumped ! 

The shock must have stunned me, for 
I lost consciousness for a time. When] — 
recovered I opened my eyes. I looked 
around me. Where was I? 

Safe in my room in the hotel, for it 
had all been a dream! 





ANOTHER GOOD TEACHER MARRIES 


“The worker of miracles among the deaf — 


children in the city schools, Miss Clara Louise 
Gordon, will leave Houston tomorrow for her 


home in Ogden, Utah, and when schools open 
in the autumn another teacher will preside over | 


the deaf school at the Rusk building. 
“For Miss Gordon, who resigned her posi- 
tion at the close of school, goes north to be- 


come on Monday next the bride of Judge : 


A. W. Agee, a prominent fruit raiser of the 
Salt Lake Valley and district judge of Ogden. 
They will make their home in Ogden. 


“Miss Gordon is the first and only teacher e 


in Houston who has ever guided the destinies 
of deaf children in scholastic ways. 


Under her et 


charge, by a carefully worked out system, 


children who do not hear, and therefore have 


not known how to reproduce sound, were — 


taught to talk. Their education was carried 


through several grades, all of which Miss 2 


Gordon taught. 

“Miss Gordon will be missed by a wide circle 
of friends, both in Houston and in Texas. 
Several of her pupils have come from other 
points to be under her care. 


Houston Chronicle. 





Have you ever taken a personal inventory 


of your abilities, of what line of work you 
If you were to lose © 
your hearing and be thrown on your own fe 


are most efficient in? 


sources, what could you do. most efficiently 
and most profitably? It pays to inventory 
one’s own abilities and qualifications 


Her successor 
has not yet been appointed, but will be before — 
the opening of the fall term. "—<From the 
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GAMES FOR THE PRACTISE CLASS 


BY CORALIE N. KENFIELD 


NOWING of the difficulty that most 
teachers experience in varying the 
program of the practise class which meets 
once or twice a week, month in and 
month out, I have found that games hold 
the interest of the class, when other work 
may fail to do so. 

Games afford not only good lip-reading 
practise when a number of pupils partici- 
pate, but give stimulus to the tired lip- 
reader by affording amusement and re- 
laxation. Make a sport of work once in 
a while. Give a light touch to a serious 
thing before it becomes too solemn. Play 
games. 

Recently we have been playing the 
game of “Mother Goose,” and we have 
played it for “all it is worth’—thor- 
oughly, joyously as children, and as 
eagerly. For those who would do like- 
wise, I give the method of playing the 
game in its entirety. 

Write on blank cards the following 
questions and answers. Put the cards in 
a neat pile on a table facing the class. 
The teacher stands by the table, takes the 
top card from the pile, and reads the 
question. The first pupil who under- 
stands the question and knows the answer 
raises her hand. All the pupils are then 
given a chance to understand the ques- 
tion and to know the answer, which the 
teacher now reads. 

The pupil who first raised her hand 
steps forward to the table, takes the next 
card from the pile, and reads the ques- 
tion to the class. Again the first pupil 
who understands the question and knows 
the answer raises her hand. Each pupil 
in this manner comes forward, takes a 
card, and reads to the class. If any pupil 
fails to answer a question during the 
game, she should nevertheless be given 
her turn to read a question. 

- During the progress of the game it is 
advisable for the teacher to sit at one 
side of the table, as it sometimes happens 
that a pupil may not be easily understood, 
or may not know how to give a difficult 
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word, and the teacher may have to come 
to the rescue. 


The Game of “Mother Goose’ 


Who was a “merry old soul”? 

Ans. King Cole. 

What was “baked in a pie”? 

Ans. Three and twenty blackbirds. 

Who “lived in a shoe”? 

Ans. An old woman. 

Who “went a hunting”? 

Ans. Papa. 

Who “sat in a corner”? 

Ans. Little Jack Horner. 

Who was “in the kitchen eating bread 
and honey”? 

Ans. The Queen. 

Who “went to visit her grandmother” ? 

Ans. Little Red Riding Hood. 

Who “was quite contrary”? 

Ans. Mary. 

What animals were “in the meadow”? 

Ans. The sheep. 

What “followed Mary to school one 
day”? 

Ans. Mary’s lamb. 

Who “fell down and broke his crown” ? 

Ans. Jack. 

What did the blackbird “nip off”? 

Ans. The maid’s nose. 

What animals were “in the corn’? 

Ans. The cows. 

Who was “in the counting house”? 

Ans. The King. 

What did they wrap “baby Bunting 
in”? 

Ans. A rabbit skin. 

Who “had so many children she did 
not know what to do”? 

Ans. The old woman who lived in a 
shoe. 

Who “laughed to see such sport’? 

Ans. The little dog. 

Who “was in the garden hanging up 
the clothes”? 

Ans. The maid. 

Who “sang for his supper” ? 

Ans. Little Tommy Tucker. 

Who “went up the hill”? 
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Ans. Jack and Jill. 

Who “blew his horn’? 

Ans. Little Boy Blue. 

What was “the only tune that he could 
play”? 

Ans. Over the hills and far away. 

Who “had a little curl’? 

Ans. A little girl. 

What “ran away with the spoon”? 

Ans. The dish. 

Who “had a little lamb”? 

Ans. Mary. 

What “jumped over the moon”? 

Ans. The cow. 

Who “rode through the air on a very 
fine gander . 

Ans. Mother Goose. 

Who “had three bags full of wool”? 

Ans. Ba’a Ba’a Black Sheep. 

Who “went to bed with his stockings 
on’? 

Ans. My son John. 

Who “was a Welshman and who was 
a thief”? 

Ans. Taffy. 

Who “wore a yellow petticoat and a 
green gown”? 

Ans. Daffy Down Dilly. 

Who said, “Tarry a while”? 

Ans. Slow. 

Who said she “was going a milking”? 

Ans. The pretty maid. 

Who “could eat no fat”? 

Ans. Jack Sprat. 

Who “killed Cock Robin”? 

Ans. The Sparrow. 

Who said, “What a good boy am I”? 

Ans. Jack Horner. 

Who “met a pie man”? 

Ans. Simple Simon. 

Who milked the cow with the crumpled 
horn? 

Ans. The maiden all forlorn. 

Who “went to the cupboard to get her 
poor dog a bone”? 

Ans. Mother Hubbard. 

Who would “only have a penny a day 
because she could not work any faster”? 

Ans. Marjory Daw. 

Who “wore a white petticoat” ? 

Ans. Little Nancy Etticote. 

Who “sat among the cinders”? 
Ans. Little Polly Flinders. 
Who “jumped over the candlestick” ? 
Ans. Jack-be Nimble. 
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Who “went to London to see the 
Queen”? 

Ans. Pussy Cat. 

Who said, “Let’s go to bed”? 

Ans. Sleepy Head. 

Who “sat on a wall and had a great 
fall”? 

Ans. Humpty Dumpty. 





THE NERVOUS SEQUELA! OF 
CEREBRO-SPINAL FEVER 


A phasia.—Persistent aphasia has been 
noted in rare instances. The only case 
of our series in which this complication 
occurred had fully recovered the faculty 
of speech before the termination of the 
course of the disease. 

The ear.—Deafness is the most com- 
mon of the serious sequela met with at 
the present day. 

The disability is almost always bilat- 
eral, and if persisting during convales- 
cence is usually permanent; some recov- 
ery, however, has been known to occur 
in a few instances after an interval of 
two or three months. 

Below the age of 7 or 8 years perma- 
nent deafness usually leads to an asso- 
ciated mutism; even though speech has 
begun, it gradually disappears. Statistics 
of the proportion of acquired deaf-mutes 
who owe their defect to cerebro-spinal 
meningitis are widely divergent, the num- 
ber as estimated by different observers 
varying from 8 to 45 per cent. The con- 
dition appears less common in the pos- 
terior basic type of the disease than in 
the more ordinary types. There is little 
doubt, however, that permanent deafness 
resulting from cerebro-spinal fever is 
much less frequent now than formerly. 
The condii.on is probably brought about 
by atrophy of the auditory nerve and pos- 
sibly some destruction of the cochlea. 

Permanent and absolute deafness was 
present in 2 cases only of the 120 recov- 
ered from cerebro-spinal fever. Partial 
deafness (20 per cent) of central origin 
resulted in one other case-—By CercIL 
Worster-Droucnt, M. B. Cantab., etc., 
temporary captain, R. A. M.C., neurolo- 
gist and officer in charge, cerebro-spinal 
fever ward, Royal Herbert Hospital, in 
The Lancet, London, July 13. 
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THE KINZIE METHOD OF SPEECH-READING FOR THE DEAF 


BY CORA ELSIE AND ROSE KINZIE 


(Continued from August) 


LESSON IX 
l at beginning of words 
MOVEMENT 


For |, as in “life,” the point of the 
tongue is placed behind the upper teeth. 
The movement of the tongue as it leaves 
this position is plainly visible. 


ILLUSTRATIVE WORDS 
“leaf,” “lamb,” “lash” 


VOCABULARY 


lay lisp life laugh 
leaf love lily lurch 
loss law loop lump 
lamb lace loaf low 
lunch large lease lose 
loath leap lie lash 


“Now I lay me down to sleep.” 

Do you know the shape of the syca- 
more leaf? 

I am at a loss to know what to do. 

How much are lamb crops a pound? 

We have lunch at half past one. 

I am loath to have you leave me. 

The child speaks with a lisp. 

There is no love lost between them. 

The law was given by Moses. 

That is a beautiful piece of Irish lace. 

My shoes are too large for my feet. 

I felt my heart leap into my mouth. 

Have you ever read Boswell’s “Life of 
Johnson” ? 

I am more fond of the lily than the 
rose. 

Shall I make the bow with one loop or 
two? 

“Half a loaf is better than none.” 

Have they signed the lease for the 
house? 

Do you like to lie in the hammock and 
read? 

“Laugh and the world laughs with 
you.” 
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The ship gave a lurch which threw me 
off my feet. 

There was a lump in his throat when 
he said good-bye. 

His voice was so low I could not hear 
him. 

You cannot lose the way if you follow 
the path. 

I love to hear the waves lash against 
the rocks. 


MISCELLANEOUS SENTENCES 


Have you ever read the “Lay of the 
Last Minstrel”? 

“Peter’s wife’s mother lay sick of a 
fever.” 

The leaf of the ivy has five points. 

The loss of life in the storm was ap- 
palling. 

The lamb is safe in the fold. 

We had lamb chops and potato salad 
for lunch. 

Do you like to hear a child lisp its 
words? 

I would not do that for love or money. 

He is a law unto himself. 

Shall I lace up your shoes for you? 

I have a large room with a bay window. 

Did you ever see a flock of sheep leap 
over a wall? 

“He that loseth his life shall find it.” 

There is a life-size portrait of my 
father in the library. 

Life is too short to worry about that. 

The lily of the valley is my favorite 
flower. 

They left no loop-hole for escape. 

Shall I make a veal loaf for supper? 

He seems to have a new lease of life. 

We have a five-year lease on the house. 

Would you like to lie down and rest 
awhile ? 

If you laugh at him you will hurt his 
feelings. 

You might as well laugh as cry about it. 

I gave a lump of sugar to the horse. 
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Shall I put another lump of coal on the 
fire? 

“A little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump.” 

I have been looking high and low for 
you. 

Why are you in such low spirits today? 

I cannot afford to lose so much time. 

Are you fond of lobster salad? 


VOCABULARY FOR REVIEW——LESSON VIII 


peer 
car 
care 
poor 
wore 
sour 


cheer 
rare 
our 
fur 
rear 
shower 


four 
share 
wear 
fear 
roar 
sure 


fare 
shore 
fire 
there 
far 
flower 


STORY IX 


Pat and the Well 


Pat was an Irishman who lived in a 
small town in Massachusetts. One day 
a gentleman in the neighborhood came to 
him and asked him if he would not come 
over to his house and dig a well. Pat re- 
plied that he would be very glad for the 
job, and promised to be on hand bright 
and early the following morning. 

At 7 o'clock sharp the next morning 
Pat was ready to begin work. It proved 
to be a difficult task, but at the end of 
three days he struck water, and went 
home expecting to return the following 
morning to finish the work. 

Upon his arrival at the well the next 
day, Pat found, to his dismay, that the 
well had caved in during the night. He 
felt very much grieved at the prospect of 
doing the work all over again. Then 
suddenly his face brightened. He took 
off his coat and hat and hung them on a 
post near the well. Then he concealed 
himself in the bushes and waited to see 
what would happen. 

Presently some men came along. See- 
ing the hat and coat on the post, they 
went over to the well to see how Pat was 
progressing with the work. Upon reach- 
ing the well, they saw that it had caved 
in and, supposing Pat to be buried in the 
well, they ran hastily for spades and 
‘shovels with which to dig him out. 

There was no time to be lost. The men 
began digging as fast as they could, and 
when they grew tired others would take 
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their places. A crowd of people had 
gathered around the well, and as the men 
approached the bottom the excitement be- 
came very great. At last they reached 
the bottom, but, to the surprise of every 
one, no Pat was to be seen. Then the 
people began to laugh. 

Just then Pat stepped out from his 
hiding place and smilingly said: 

“Gentlemen, Patrick O’Flannigan is 
very much obliged to you for that fine 
piece of work.” 

At first the men were angry, but they 
soon decided that Pat had a good joke on 
them and began to laugh with the crowd. 


QUESTIONS ON THE STORY 


Where did Patrick O’Flannigan live? 

What did one of his neighbors ask him 
to do? 

How did Pat feel about accepting the 
job? 

When did he promise to be on hand? 

At what time the next morning was he 
ready to begin work? 

What kind of a task did it prove to be? 

How long was -it before he struck 
water? 

How soon after that did he expect to 
finish the work? 

What happened to the well during the 
night ? 

How did Pat feel about doing the work 
over? 

What sudden change was there in the 
expression of his face? 

What did he do with his coat and hat? 

Then where did he conceal himself ? 

Who came along presently? 

Why did the men stop by the well? 

Where did they suppose Pat was when 
they saw the well had caved in? 

What did they run home for? 

How did they proceed to rescue Pat? 

Who gathered around the well while 
they were digging? 

How did the people feel as the men 
approached the bottom? 

Why were they all surprised when the 
bottom was reached ? 

Then what did they all begin to do? 

Who appeared on the scene just then? 

How did Pat show his appreciation of 
what they had done? 

How did the men feel about the matter 
at first? 








What decision did they soon come to? 
How did they show that they were no 
longer angry? 


EXERCISES ON HOMOPHENOUS WORDS— 
LESSON IX 


lace, lays 


Our hen lays an egg every day. 

The bride wore a long lace veil. 

He lays all the blame on me. 

The shoe lace is too short to use. 

I found the nest where the hen lays 
her eggs. 

The lace was as fine as a spider’s web. 

She lays herself out to be polite. 

Have you ever read “Lays of Ancient 
Rome” by Macaulay? 


large, larch 


He is a man of large purpose in life. 

Is the larch an evergreen tree? 

Would you like to live in a large city? 

Our house in the country is large and 
roomy. 

“Give me of your roots, O Larch 
Tree!” 

She gave the boy a large piece of pie. 

We have a large garden filled with 
flowers. 

The larch is a very graceful tree. 


lash, latch 


Our latch string is always out for you. 

The waves lash heavily against the 
‘rocks. 

“Cross patch, draw the latch.” 

I forgot my latch key and had to ring 
the bell. 

Did you ever see a lion lash his tail? 

The lash of the whip is four feet long. 

Did you put on the night latch when 
you came in? 


loom, loop 


The rocks loom against the sky. 

The car has gone around the loop. 

The weaver works at his loom all day. 

That horse-hair sofa is an heir-loom in 
our family. 

They fired at the ship through the loop- 
holes of the fort. 

The heavy, black clouds loom up in the 
west. 
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lie, lye 


I poured some lye into the sink. 

What is the difference between a lie 
and a fib? 

The ships lie at anchor in the harbor. 

I wish I could lie abed this morning. 

I always go to sleep when I lie in the 
hammock. 

Don’t put the lye where the children 
will find it. 

George Washington never told a lie in 
his life. 

Lye is used to make soap. 


liar, lyre 


Have you ever seen a lyre-bird? 

The lyre-bird has a beautiful tail. 

A lyre is a kind of a harp. 

Ananias was a liar. 

The lyre-bird lives in Australia. 

A liar is one who does not tell the 
truth. 

That man is a liar and the truth is not 
in him. 

The lyre is an old-fashioned musical 
instrument. 

loose, lose 


We shall lose our seats if we do not 
hurry. 

Did any one lose a five-dollar bill? 

These shoes are entirely too loose for 
me. 

Have you any loose change in your 
purse? 

He is afraid he will lose his position. 

Do you ever lose your presence of 
mind? 

The horse broke loose and ran away. 

Do you like to lose yourself in a book? 


lunch, lunge 


What would you like to have for lunch? 

The ship made a lunge forward before 
she sank. 

My sister and I had lunch at Wana- 
maker’s. 

I do not want anything hot for my 
lunch. 

The man made a lunge with his sword. 

We have lunch at half past one. 


lamb, lamp, lap 


“Mary had a little lamb.” 
' The baby sat on my lap and played 
with my watch. 
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How much are lamb chops a pound? 

The cat will lap the milk from the 
bowl. 

Did you ever sit in the lap of luxury? 

She blew out the lamp and went to bed. 

The lamb is very fond of salt. 

Her visit will overlap ours by two 
days. 

She sat on the ground with her lap 
full of flowers. 


leaf, leave, lief 


I would just as lief go as not. 

Have you ever found a_four-leaf 
clover? 

Do you know the leaf of the sassafras 
tree? 

I will leave it to you to decide. 

She wrote her name on the fly-leaf of 
the book. 

May I leave this package here for half 
an hour? 

The baby tore a leaf out of the book. 

Do you remember about Lief the 
Lucky? 

Don’t leave your umbrella in the hall. 

I shall leave home on the 15th of June. 


limb, limp, lip 


The boy fell from the limb of the tree. 

“There’s many a slip ’twixt the cup and 
the lip.” 

My Bible has a limp cover. 

I had to bite my lip to keep from 
laughing. 

The man is lame and walks with a limp. 


loam, lobe, lope 


The soil on the farm is a very rich 
loam. 

I pinched her on the lobe of her ear. 

We saw a black wolf lope through the 
forest. 

The lobe of her ear is like a pink 
flower. 

The dogs lope alongside of the car. 


live, lift, lived 


“The just shall live by faith.” 

We lived in Rome for three years. 

That will lift a load off my shoulders. 

“People who live in glass houses 
shouldn’t throw stones.” 

“T will lift up mine eyes unto the hills.” 
How would you like to live in Chicago? 
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She could not lift her head from the 
pillow. 


LESSON X 


l at the end of words 
MOVEMENT 


For J, as in “fail,” the movement of 
the tongue is seen as it takes the position 
behind the upper teeth. 


ILLUSTRATIVE WORDS 


“sail,” “shall,” “oil” 


VOCABULARY 
fall shall soul shell 
sail owl wall hole 
bell seal full fowl 
feel fail roll oil 
rule shawl pool will 
lull boil all ball 


The fall of the year is my favorite 
season. 

The ship will sail on the 5th of Sep- 
tember. 

I rang the bell but there was no one at 
home. 

I do not feel like saying anything 
about it. 

There is no hard and fast rule about 
that. 

There was a lull in the conversation. 

What shall we do to pass the time? 

I heard the hoot of an owl in the 
woods. 

I almost forgot to seal my letter. 

He will not fail to help if you ask him. 

The woman carried the shawl on her 
arm. 

Shall we roast the beef or shall we 
boil it? 

She was the life and soul of the party. 

The wall is covered with moss and ivy. 

My cup of joy is full to overflowing. 

Will you have a hot roll and a cup of 
coffee? 

Have you ever heard of the Pool of 
Siloam ? 

That is positively all I know about it. 

She wore a beautiful shell comb in her 
hair. 

There is a large hole in the sole of my 
shoe. 

Which piece of the fowl do you like 
best ? 
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There is no oil in the lamp. 
“Where there’s a will, there’s a way.” 
The boy threw the ball over the fence. 


MISCELLANEOUS SENTENCES 


The leaves fall from the trees in Octo- 
ber. 

Will you go with me for a sail on the 
bay? 

The bell rang but she did not hear it. 

How do you feel about the matter? 

We should make it a rule to be on time. 

The lull in the storm did not last very 
long. 

Shall I see you again before you go? 

I saw an owl fast asleep in the tree. 

Will you seal the envelope for me? 

You must not fail to come tomorrow. 

Boil the beef with potatoes and carrots. 

“Old King Cole was a merry old soul!” 

Did you see the boy leap over the wall? 

My heart is too full for words. 

Will you have a cinnamon roll? 

The water in the pool is very deep. 

We are all in the same boat. 

That is all I care to say on the subject. 

Shall I shell some peas for supper? 

The boy. fell through a hole in the ice. 

Have you ever seen an oil well? 

I lost a golf ball on the links. 


VOCABULARY FOR REVIEW—LESSON IX 


lay lame life laugh 

leaf love lily lump 

loss lace loop low 

lamb law loaf lash 

lunch _large launch lose 

loath leap lie lease 
STORY X 


A Sincere Compliment 


Josef Hofmann said he received as sin- 
cere a compliment as he ever had in his 
life at the close of a free Sunday concert 
given at the Settlement Music School in 
Philadelphia. 

_ Just as the great pianist was stepping 
into his automobile, a boy of fifteen ap- 
proached and, holding out his hand, said: 

“Mr. Hofmann, you certainly played 
fine. I hope you will make a great suc- 
cess.” 

This earnest and outspoken lad had 
never heard of the famous artist, who, 
with a sober face, extended his own hand 
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and warmly shook that of his well- 
wisher. 

“Thank you, my boy,” said he. “T’ll 
try to do my best.” 

And as the pianist settled back in his 
limousine, he smilingly remarked: 

“That was fine. The boy gave me all 
he had. He praised my work and wished 
me success. What more could he have 
done ?” 


QUESTIONS ON THE STORY 


What famous man is this story about? 

What is Mr. Hofmann’s profession? 

Where did he give a concert in Phila- 
delphia ? 

On what day of the week was the con- 
cert given? 

How much was the admission? 

Who complimented Mr. Hofmann at 
the close of the performance? 

How old was the boy? 

What was Mr. Hofmann doing just as 
the boy approached? 

What did the boy hold out to him? 

How did he compliment him? 

What kind of success did he wish for 
him? 

Had the boy ever heard of Mr. Hof- 
mann before? 

What did Mr. Hofmann say he would 
try to do? 

What was the expression of his face 
as he shook hands with him? 

How did Mr. Hofmann comment on 
the compliment afterwards? 


EXERCISES ON HOMOPHENOUS WORDS— 
LESSON XI 


feel, veal 


I should feel that way, too, if I were 
you. 

Will you have a piece of veal steak? 

I do not feel like talking about it. 

Will you let me feel your pulse? 

I shall feel so disappointed if you do 
not come. 

How much veal shall I buy at the shop? 

I feel sure it will be all right with him. 

I had to feel my way through the hall. 

Shall I make a veal loaf for supper? 


role, roll 


Will you have a roll and a cup of 
coffee? 
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The man took a roll of bills from his 
pocket. 

He played the réle of Hamlet very well. 

Did you ever roll a hoop down the hill? 

She carried a music roll in her hand. 

I must roll up my sleeves and get to 
work. 

I always have a French roll for my 
breakfast. 

His name was on the Roll of Honor. 

Have you ever seen Sothern play the 
role of Macbeth? 

I love to see the waves roll up on the 
beach. 

The role was a difficult one to play. 

The teacher calls the roll every morn- 
ing. 

“Wait till the clouds roll by.” 


seal, zeal 


I want a seal-skin coat this winter. 

She has more zeal than judgment. 

You have forgotten to seal your letter. 

The man gave the seal three fish for 
supper. 

My brother has a beautiful seal ring. 

My seal-skin muff is very shabby. 

He puts so much zeal into the cause. 

The seal lives in cold water. 

We found some Solomon’s Seal in the 
woods. 

sole, soul 


There was not a soul at home when I 
called. 

“Breathe’s there a man with soul so 
dead ?” 

The sole of the baby’s shoe is very 
thin. 

That was my sole reason for going 
away. 

“An honest confession is good for the 
soul.” 

They can hardly keep soul and body 
together. 

A sole is a kind of fish. 

Her beautiful soul shone through her 
eyes. 

Every soul on board the ship was lost. 

Their sole thought in life is for their 


y. 
His whole heart and soul aré in the 


work. 
bill, mill, pill 


Please send the bill to my father. 
Did you take your pill before break- 
fast? 
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Have you ever read the Mill on the 
Floss? 

The pill will not do you any harm. 

How much was the gas bill this month? 

I hope the bill will pass the House. 

There is an old saw-mill by the river. 

Have you change for a five-dollar bill? 

That pill is too large to swallow. 

A mill is one-tenth of a cent. 

The farmer has a wind-mill on his 
farm. 

The bill will be due on the first of the 
month. 

We have a coffee-mill and grind our 
own coffee. 

Shall I send you a bill or do you prefer 
to pay cash? 

The pill was coated with sugar. 

The mill pond has been dry all summer. 

This will fill the bill very well. 

The amount of the bill was more than 
I expected. 

The swallow has a leaf in its bill. 


eel, heal, heel 


Do you see the eel in the water? 

Your arm will soon heal if you lie very 
still. 

She turned on her heel and left the 
room. 

The eel gave the man an electric shock. 

A doctor’s work is to heal the sick. 

I caught my heel in the sidewalk. 

Only time will heal the wound. 


fail, vale, veil - 


You must not fail to come promptly. 

Have you ever been through the Vale 
of Kashmir? 

She pulled her veil down over her face. 

We roamed for miles over hill and 
vale. 

The veil has a very fine mesh. 

You must not fail to write to me. 

This world is a vale of tears. 





eee 


Sia 8 ois 


There are some beautiful flowers in ~ 


the vale. 
If I fail it won’t be my fault. 


thing. 


There was a veil of mist over every- © 


You should wear a veil in the automo- — 


bile. 


Did you ever fail in an examination — 


when you were in college? 
I always wear a veil over my hat. 
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meal, peal, peel 


I have had only one meal today. 

Shall I peel the potatoes for lunch? 

The peal of the bells made sweet music. 

We had corn-meal muffins for break- 
fast. 

Shall I peel the orange for you? 

I thought I heard a peal of thunder. 

Do you like oatmeal with sugar and 
cream ? 

She never eats a meal away from 
home. 

Did you ever slip on a banana peel? 

We heard a peal of laughter from the 
other room. 

I love to hear the bells peal on a win- 
ter’s night. 


ail, ale, hail, hale 


There was a heavy hail storm this 
morning. 

Father is as hale and hearty as he ever 
was. 

Will you hail a cab for me? 

The hailstones beat upon the roof. 

“Hail, Columbia! Happy land!’ 

He was hale and hearty at eighty-five. 

Where do you hail from? 

Will you have a glass of ginger ale? 

What seems to ail your mother? 


bowl, boll, mole, pole, poll 


Will you have a bowl of hot soup? 

The mole has very small eyes. 

Have you ever been to the North Pole? 

There is a bowl of gold fish in the 
window. 

The woman has a mole on the side of 
her face. 

I brought a boll of cotton from the 
South. 

Did you ever go to a May-pole party? 

The mole lives under the ground. 

She passed around a large bowl of 
fruit. 

“He called for his pipe; he called for 
his bowl.” 

Have you paid your poll tax? 
Ag filled the punch bowl with lemon- 
ade. 

The men will pole the boat up the 
stream. 

The flag-pole was blown over by the 
wind. 
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Can you point out the Pole Star in the 
sky? 


bail, bale, mail, male, pail, pale 


Do you know whether the mail has 
come? 

What makes you look so pale this 
morning? 

The milkmaid carried the pail on her 
arm. 

What is the price of a bale of cotton? 

She wore a beautiful pale-blue dress 
to the party. 

The male robin has a.red breast. 

Shall I mail your letter for you? 

The man will bail his son out of jail. 

The bail was fixed at $5,000. 

The pail of water was too heavy for 
the boy. 

We have a male quartette in our 
church. 

Father bought a bale of hay for the 
horses. 

She was so thin and pale I hardly 
knew her. 

The sky is a very pale blue today. 





THE FAIRIES HAVE NEVER A 
PENNY TO SPEND 


The fairies have never a penny to spend, 
They haven’t a thing put by, 
But theirs is the dower of bird and of 
flower, 
And theirs are the earth and the sky. 
And though you should live in a palace 
of gold 
Or sleep in a dried-up ditch, 
You could never be poor as the fairies 
are, 
And never as rich. 


Since ever and ever the world began 
They have danced like a ribbon of 
flame ; 
They have sung their song through the 
centuries long, 
And yet it is never the same. 
And though you be foolish or though 
you be wise, 
With hair of silver or gold, 
You could never be young as the fairies 
are, 
And never as old. 
From Punch, 
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SYMPTOMATIC PECULIARITIES 
IN INFANTILE OTITIS 


The general practitioner should exam- 
ine the ears of infants and young chil- 
dren in all febrile affections, even in the 
absence of symptoms. The possibility of 
overlooking an inflammation, or even 
suppuration of the middle ear, is in- 
creased by the helplessness of the infant. 
It is not before the fourth month that in- 
fants direct attention to the possibility 
of an auricular affection by rubbing the 
ear, putting hand to head, crying when- 
ever the ear or its vicinity is touched, and 
even avoiding to lie on the affected side. 
Pus from the tympanic cavity may escape 
through the Eustachian tube, which is 
short and wide. 

Suppuration of the middle ear occurs 
less frequently in the breast-fed than 
bottle-fed infants. Owing to congenital 
cracks of the osseous facial canal, there is 
greater danger in infantile otitis than in 
otitis media of the adult, of peripheral 
paralysis of the facial nerve, due to 
spreading of the inflammation to the con- 
nective tissue enveloping the nerve; but 
any such paralysis is only slight and will 
disappear in a few days or, at the most, 
two or three weeks. 

An extremely characteristic symptom 
of acute infantile otitis is the sudden on- 
set of fever, in which the temperature 
reaches the highest possible degrees in 
the first few days. The fever is up to 
104°. The temperature is of the contin- 
uous type and returns to normal, or ab- 
normal temperature is usually a sign of 
complications—From “The Importance 
of an Early Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Middle-Ear Diseases of Children,” by 
M. P. Borprncer, M. D., New Orleans, 
La., in the New Orleans Medical Journal 
for July. 


SIMULATION OF DEAFNESS 


The long list of measures that have 
been proposed to detect malingering in 
regard to the hearing shows that none of 
them is absolutely reliable. -Nordlund 
describes 14 methods based on speech; 
11 tuning-fork, or similar methods, and 7 
methods for detecting bilateral deafness. 
Few attempts to simulate absolute bilat- 
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eral deafness ; if it is attempted, the Gow- — 
seef method or the Kindlmann method is — 
instructive. With the former, the man’s — 
back is brushed with a brush or the hand ~ 
or both. Then the investigator uses only — 
one on the subject and the other on his — 
own coat, brushing his own coat with the ~ 
brush or hand, while the subject’s coat is — 
brushed with the other. The sound and — 
the touch combine, so that the normally — 
hearing are unable to tell whether the 
hand or the brush is being used on their ~ 
own backs. The deaf person, not hear- — 
ing the sound on the other person, is able © 
to tell by the sensation on his own back — 
which is being used. Unilateral deafness — 
is tested best, perhaps, with the Lombard- — 
Barany method—that is, the use of an 
apparatus that produces a noise intermit- — 
tently while the subject is reading aloud ~ 
in his ordinary voice. Unconsciously he ~ 
raises his voice and loses control of it 
when he hears the noise of the automatic — 
drum. It may be necessary to apply a ~ 
number of the tests to detect the simula- ~ 
tion; if all give concordant results, they © 
may be accepted as. conclusive-—From ~ 
The Journal of the American Medical 
Association, March 30, abstracted from ~ 
Hygiea, Stockholm, December 31, 1917. — 


THE DEAF ARE NOT DEFECT- 
IVES 


Do not refer to the deaf as defectives, : 


and correct every one who does. It is — 
as wrong to class a deaf child as a de- © 
fective as one who has lost a finger or a © 
toe by accident. Some of the papers in ~ 
New York State, in commenting on the © 
recent report of the Hospital Develop- ~ 
ment Commission, used headlines read- ~ 
ing, “Planning for Defectives,” “Dealing 
with Defectives,” etc., and in the same © 
issue referred to the deaf as defectives. | 
Yet that report referred to the feeble- ~ 
minded only, and no reference was made © 
to the deaf. The recommendations of © 
the Commission are excellent, but they ~ 
relate in every way to the feeble-minded, ~ 
and reference is made to the “four dis- — 
tinct institutions for the feeble-minded.” © 
A person’s hearing may be defective, but © 
the person is not defective. Eyesight © 
may be defective, but mentally the person © 
may be exceptionally bright. 
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SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN NEW YORK STATE * 


HE following statistics are of in- 
terest in considering the schools for 
the deaf : 








Schools Pupils Schools Pupils 
in in in in 

Kind of School. United United New New 

States. States. York. York, 

Residential .. 64 10,837 10 1,857 

Day ......-. 70 1,773 3 286 
Private ...... 20 peat 2 

‘otal .... 154 12,610 15 2,143 


From this table it appears that 17 per 
cent of the deaf pupils in the United 
States are in New York schools. By 
reason of its relatively large number of 
schools for the deaf, New York has an 
advantage over other States in working 
out an educational system, and conse- 
quently has a greater responsibility. It 
should maintain a high standard in the 
classification of its schools and in the 
character of the instruction [provided. 
To obtain the best educational results it 
seems necessary to have schools in which 
speech-reading and speech are used ex- 
clusively, those in which finger spelling 
is employed in the classes, and those in 
which signs are allowed as a means of 
communication. The feeble-minded deaf 
should be trained in separate schools. 
Efforts to instruct all classes of deaf 
children in the same institution have not 
been in the highest degree successful. 
The change to a system of schools suited 
to the various mental and physical con- 
ditions of the deaf would cost no more 
and would make the instruction much 
more effective. 

Eighty-seven per cent of the deaf 
school children of New York are in in- 
stitutions of a more or less private char- 
acter. The policy of the State has been 





*From “Elementary Education.” Being 
the report for the school year ending July 31, 
1915, by Thomas E. Finegan, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Education and Assistant Com- 
missioner for Elementary Education, State 
Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 
While this report covers conditions existing 
three years ago, the editor believes it deserves 
reprinting because it shows the steps New 
York is taking to change conditions admittedly 
needing change, yet that are better than exist- 
ing conditions in many States. 


to pay these institutions a per capita sum 
for the education and care of deaf chil- 
dren. In recent years several institu- 
tions have received increased appropria- 
tions from the State. 

The division of deaf pupils into two 
classes, county and State, still obtains 
and is an obstacle to the best educational 
results. It would cost no more and be 
much better if all pupils were State 
pupils. 

Twelve States now have. compulsory 
school attendance for the deaf. The ad- 
visability of making existing laws, or a 
modified form of them, applicable to the 
deaf deserves consideration. 

A conference of principals and teach- 
ers of the deaf was held in the Educa- 
tion Building in Albany, May 6th and 
7th, 1915, and an exhibit of photographs 
showing the material equipment of the 
schools and of charts indicating the scope 
and character of the work was a feature 
of the general school exhibit prepared 
for the university convocation in Oc- 
tober. These events have served to em- 
phasize the fact that schools for the deaf 
are a part of the State school system and 
to bring the various institutions into 
closer relations of mutual understanding _ 
and co-operation. A committee of prin- 
cipals was named to plan for a permanent 
organization of teachers and another was 
appointed to outline a course of manual 
and vocational training for general adop- 
tion in the schools. 

It is a pleasure to note fresh activity 
among the teachers of the deaf in work- 
ing out improved methods of instruction. 
It seems to be generally felt that the goal 
has not yet been reached in teaching 
speech-reading and speech. New experi- 
ments are being tried which seem to be 
promising. Greater interest in the sub- 
ject is manifest among teachers, pupils, 
and parents. Most of the day schools for 
the deaf make speech teaching prominent, 
with excellent results. The institutions 
have been slower to break away from the 
traditional methods of the past. 

The process of eliminating relatively 
less valuable material of instruction has 
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not yet gone far enough in schools for the 
deaf. ‘There is too keen a desire to fol- 
low in the footsteps of teachers of the 
hearing in choosing subject-matter, re- 
gardless of the limitations that confront 
the deaf in seeking knowledge and de- 
veloping power of thought and expres- 
sion. ‘Technical grammar, higher mathe- 
matics, and other languages than the Eng- 
lish seem out of place in the curriculum 
of studies for the deaf, in view of the 
tremendous effort required to get infor- 
mation and express it in the common 
speech of society. ‘The deaf may by dili- 
gent application acquire an education 
perhaps equivalent in value to that sought 
and sometimes attained by the hearing, 
but they are not fitted to secure the same 
training, nor would they be profited by it. 

Pupils in schools for the deaf for one 
reason and another drop out of school 
at an age when they are best prepared to 
profit by instruction and guidance and 
need it most. It is highly desirable that 


the deaf should remain in school until 
they reach full maturity of body and 
mind. ‘This is especially true of those 


that are without parents or friends to 
help them to get a firm foothold in the 
business and social world. 


The question of preparing teachers for 


the schools for the deaf is an important 
one. The ordinary preparation of a 
teacher for a hearing school is perhaps 
sufficient, with some supplemental special 
study of the peculiar mental condition of 
the deaf, for giving instruction in all 
branches but speech-reading and speech. 
These require great knowledge and skill 
and because of their importance should 
be taught by expert teachers trained for 
the work. It is at this point that schools 
for the deaf are most lacking. Speech- 
reading and speech are not on the whole 
as well taught as other subjects and the 
results are apparent. There are in fact 
no schools or classes in New York where 
teachers can learn the difficult art of 
teaching speech to the deaf. Each school 
trains its own teachers as best it can and 
thorough preparation for the work is very 
rare. 

It has been suggested that some nor- 
mal school take up the work. There are 
serious objections to this plan. The num- 
ber of candidates for such a class would 


be small and the requirements upon the 
normal school would be large, inasmuch 
as it would need to maintain a teaching 
force and a practise class. 
most of those who are teaching the sub. 
ject will continue to teach for some years 


and cannot have the benefits of the pro- — 


posed instruction. 


Another plan worthy of consideration ~ 
has been suggested, namely, that the © 
State Education Department employ the ~ 


most expert teacher of speech-reading ~ 
that can be found and send her about ~ 


among the institutions of the State. She — 
could spend a month in each school dur- — 
ing the year, giving instruction to the — 
teachers and conducting classes for their — 
This plan would have an © 
immediate effect on the schools in stimu- — 
lating and directing effort in this impor- i 


observation. 


tant branch. 
An important result of the conference ~ 


of principals and teachers of schools for — 
the deaf was the adoption of a standard _ R 


of minimum attainment for pupils in a 
12-year course. While it is difficult to 
measure with accuracy the attainments of 


deaf pupils, it is nevertheless possible a ie 


necessary to establish a minimum of 
sults that should be insisted upon. 


the New York institutions for the deaf. 


Of this number, 28 were classed as grad- ~ 
33 were dropped because their © 
time had expired, and 63 withdrew for” 


uates, 


economic and other reasons. ‘The sme 
number of children completing courses 


the very liberal allowance of time granted © 


and paid for by the State indicates a d 
fect somewhere that should be remedie 
The elementary course outlined by the 


department is the nominal standard of © 


graduation in 50 per cent of the school 
for the deaf, but it does not appear tha 
this requirement is very strictly adher 


to; in the other schools varying local 


standards are maintained, none of thent 
very definite or strictly enforced. he 
new standard aims to be an equivalent of 
the elementary course, but not an exact 
copy of it. It is a uniform, minimum re- 
quirement adapted to the ability and 
needs of the deaf. 

Schools for the deaf were among thel 
first to recognize the value and need of” 
hand training and trade instruction. This © 


line of work, however, is not very syeq 





Moreover, — 


bead 
ing the year 1914-1915, 124 pupils left] 
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he tematically and effectively carried on in dure. The committee having the matter 
ch many of the schools. There is no general in charge is expected to formulate a 
ng agreement as to what may be profitably minimum course in hand training, lead- 
er, undertaken, and valuable time is being ing up to trade instruction, that may be 
b- frittered away in efforts to do something generally adopted in the schools for the 
irs without any well-digested plan of proce- deaf. 
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2 PORTRAITS OF FIVE TEACHERS OF LIP-READING 
7 BY THE EDITOR 

h 

me E ARE often asked why we do not 

ne publish more portraits of the in- 

ir structors who are teaching lip-reading to 

in the adult hard of hearing. Our reply is 


that it appears difficult to secure the nec- 
essary photographs. We have repeatedly 
stated in these pages that we will gladly 
receive photographs of any teacher of 
the adult hard of hearing or of teachers 


















MISS MARY DUGANE 














ELIZABETH BRAND 


of deaf children or of school officials, 
past or present. But every one appears 
to be too shy to comply with our request. 
We do not need expensively mounted 
photographs. All that is required is a 
black and white unmounted gloss print 
in which the details are sufficiently sharp 
and clear to make a good half-tone. 

However, some time ago we succeeded 
in securing photographs from five of our 
friends in expectation of using them in 
connection with essays written for THE 
Votta Review. But as the photographs 
came after the articles were published, 
we take this opportunity of using them 
for the benefit of our readers. 

Miss Elizabeth Brand is the principal 
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LOUISE’ HOWELL 





M. LOUISE WIMSATT 


of the Pittsburgh School of Lip-Reading, 
where she has been teaching since 1914, 
and has established a successful school 
under difficult circumstances. 
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VIRGINIA SINCLAIR 


Miss Mary Dugane is principal of the 
Miller-Walle School of Lip-Reading, in 
New York City, and has maintained a 
fine studio since she opened the school in 
1907. 

Miss Louise Howell is principal of the 
Cleveland School of Lip-Reading, where 
‘she has taught many pupils, a number ~ 
coming from other cities in Ohio. 

Miss Virginia Sinclair taught the © 
Nitchie method in Milwaukee until she 
was prevailed upon to become an asso- 
ciate teacher in the Denver School of 
Lip-Reading. | 

Miss M. Louise Wimsatt was principal — 
of the Washington Miiller-Walle School 
of Lip-Reading until she enlisted under ~ 
Lieut. Col. Chas. W. Richardson, and is 
now instructing deaf soldiers in the art 
of lip-reading at General Hospital No. 
11, Cape May, N. pare 


| If teachers of: pean ill send a pho- 
tograph when oendvagta cle to the VoLTa 
REVIEW, we are Sur that their helpful 
suggestions will be just as interesting to our 
readers. 
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DISPELLING OUR DREAM 


IGHTY pages is the average num- 

ber in each issue of our magazine 
during the past twelve months. We were 
dreaming of having a one-hundred page 
magazine when Fate in the form of a 
live war board said: Not this year. That 
is, the War Industries Board, through 
the pulp and paper section, issued some 
stringent regulations concerning the 
amount of paper all magazines shall use 
and the number of copies to print. In 
substance the Board wrote: Be patriotic 
and economize in the use of paper. It 
did not use the words “You must.” But 
down near the bottom of the letter is a 


_ short paragraph that leaves the impres- 


sion that if we fail to do our share in 
helping to lessen the alarming shortage, 
then we will get no more paper. So it’s 
going to be profitable to be patriotic ; and 
we have arranged to issue a sixty-four 
page magazine for the present. But we 
have increased the number of lines on 
each page and made other changes in ar- 
rangement that enables us to present in 
64 pages nearly the same amount. of 
material that heretofore has required 
nearly 70 pages. 

Our understanding of the new regu- 
lations is that, under penalty of obtaining 
no more paper during the war, all pub- 
lishers of magazines must certify that 
they (1) do not continue unpaid sub- 
scriptions ; (2) that free copies are given 
only for service rendered; (3) that no 
free copies are sent in exchange for 
other publications; (4) that subscribers 
pay the published subscription rate; (5) 
that newsdealers do not return unsold 
copies, etc. 

To effect the necessary curtailment in 
the amount of paper used, we must not 
only reduce the number of pages in each 
issue, but we must print only the number 
of copies necessary to meet current re- 
quirements. Thus hereafter there will 
be few, if any, back numbers. That 
means that renewals and new subscrip- 
tions must come promptly to avoid miss- 
ing a number. This shortage in paper 
also means that fewer pages in each num- 
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ber can be devoted to given serials, and 
that in accepting manuscripts for publi- 
cation preference must be given to writers 
who carefully eliminate every unneces- 
sary sentence, who carefully boil down 
their message. 


PLEASE BE PATIENT 


This magazine is printed at an estab- 
lishment having the equipment and—in 
ordinary times—the trained force neces- 
sary to promptly deliver a million copies 
monthly. But these are war times in 
Washington. Hence the unavoidable de- 
lay in mailing each number, that might 
not occur if we owned our own printing 
plant and could retain a trained force. 
Governmental needs are pressing and it 
does not hesitate to select the best among 
the operatives in any plant. Again, so 
great is the amount of printing required 
by the various departments that much 
must be done outside the government 
printing plant and must be done quickly. 
Thus our printer is compelled, not only 
to take care of his regular customers as 
best he can, despite his loss in experi- 
enced help, but he must also do his share 
of government work, even though so 
doing compels his regular customers to 
wait in patience. So please remember 
that printer and publisher are striving to 
do their best to get the magazine in the 
mails. 


OUR FRIENDS ARE GOOD TO US 


No sooner did Miss Grace K. Wadleigh 
read, on page 543 of the August VoLTa 
Review, our plea for more subscribers 
and more life members, than she mailed 
a check for $50 and asked to be enrolled 
as a life member. The next day a check 
came from Mr. John D. Wright, and the 
following day Miss Bessie L. Whitaker 
was added to the list of life members. 
Then came a score of new subscriptions. 
And Miss Jennie Hedrick paid for a 
year’s subscription for the reading room 
of the Y. M. C. A. in Washington, while 
Mr. George Holderness arranged to have 
the magazine sent to five reading rooms. 
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If you do not want to ask a friend to 
subscribe, why not send $2 or $10 or 
any amount you please, and we will send 
the magazine where it will be appreciated. 
And if you can spare the money send 
$50 and become a life member. 

So far during 1918 we have received 
to September 4th a total of 391 sub- 
scriptions, of which 234 were secured 
and sent in by our friends. Following 
is a list of all who have sent in two or 
more subscriptions during 1918: 


Elsie and Rose Kinzie, Philadelphia 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, San Francisco.... 
Gertrude Torrey, Chicago 

N. Y. League for the Hard of Hearing.. 
Dr. Clarence John Blake, Boston 
Elizabeth Brand, Pittsburgh 
Katherine Van Dusen, Scranton 
Martha E. Bruhn, Boston 

Louise Howell, Cleveland 

Lina M. Crain, Boston 

Mrs. Lena McKerral, Seattle 

Mrs. E. B. Nitchie, New York 

Ida P. Lindquist, Minneapolis 
Lucelia Miller, Des Moines 

Selina Silverfriend, Denver 

Louise I. Morgenstern, New York 
Lucy McCaughrin, Louisville 

Julia W. Savage, St. Augustine 
Emma B. Kessler, Omaha 

Grace K. Wadleigh, Toronto 

Clara M. Ziegler, Roxbury 

Edith F. Kendall, Norwich 
Elizabeth B. Avery, Knoxville 

A. Grace Chubb, Kansas City 
Grace I. Tuller, Toronto 

Mary D. Suter, Washington 
Marion A. Durfee, Providence 
Nettie McDaniel, Cave Spring 

Lilla B. McKenzie, St. Louis 
Avondale N. Gordon 


The more subscribers we receive, the 
better magazine we can issue and the 
more helpful our work will be to all. 

CREATING AN INTELLIGENT PUBLIC 
OPINION 


If you have not read the many articles 
on the subject of properly educating the 
deaf child under proper speech conditions, 
and properly using every effort to de- 
velop whatever remnant of hearing may 
remain, that have been contributed to 
Tue Vora Review by Mr. John Dutton 
Wright, you have missed much in many 
ways. In the first place they are written 
for the lay reader, yet contain so much 
of professional value that they are of ex- 
treme help to the teacher and the mother- 
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teacher. Primarily Mr. Wright is fight- ~ 
ing to preserve the educational rights of — 
helpless hard-of-hearing and deaf chil- — 
dren, for which too much credit cannot — 
be given him. He is endeavoring to — 
create an intelligent public understanding — 
of the problems that are and that are not — 
involved in teaching deaf children that — 
will in turn aid and assist State educa- — 
tional officials to perceive the economic — 
necessity of providing separate schools ~ 
where deaf children can be taught speech — 
under proper speech conditions and 
where no use will be made of finger 
spelling or of the sign language. : 
Because during the lifetime of three — 
generations a large majority of deaf chil- — 
dren were not taught speech at all, “be- 
cause it is a waste of time to attempt to 
teach speech to children who have lost ~ 
their hearing,” and because many who ~ 
were taught speech were taught speech — 
under conditions that rendered the teach- — 
ing of no value, and because many deaf — 
children are still taught speech under ~ 
conditions that make for an exceedingly — 
low efficiency in the use of speech, is no ~ 
reason, in Mr. Wright’s opinion, why © 
such disgraceful educational conditions ~ 
should continue a day longer. 
And why should they continue? Why — 
should the deaf child be taught by a ~ 
method that lowers his efficiency in the © 
social and industrial world, while oppor- — 
tunities for increasing his efficiency in — 
every line of human endeavor surround © 
the hearing child? Mr. Wright wants © 
the men higher up in the capitals of our ~ 
Commonwealths to realize how disgrace- — 
fully farcical are the methods of teaching ~ 
deaf children that are employed in many ~ 
States—methods that the heads of the | 
schools for deaf children in these several ~ 
States have publicly admitted to be fail- — 
ures, so far as producing a good efficiency © 
in the use of speech is concerned. Why ~ 
should such a black blot on the intelli- 7 
gence of many of our Commonwealths 
continue, when it could so easily be © 
erased? : 


THE ECONOMIC WASTE THAT GOOD MEN | 
WROUGHT 


The establishment of 


speech day © 
schools for deaf children in many of the 7 
cities of the United States is again being © 
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discussed in the respective States, and 
also the establishing of separate State 
schools where deaf children may be 
taught speech-reading and speech under 
proper speech conditions in a speech at- 
mosphere and a speech environment. 
Deaf children in 18 States now have an 
opportunity to attend speech day schools, 
provided they reside in or near the city 
or cities maintaining such schools, and it 
is of record that many families have 
moved from one city to another, and even 
from one State to another, in order that 
their deaf children might live at home 
while being taught speech under proper 
speech conditions. In Wisconsin there 
are 24 such schools; in Michigan, 15; in 


Washington, 4; in California, 6; in Chi- 


cago, 4; in Ohio, 6, etc. 

There should be speech day schools in 
every city, if the deaf child is not to be 
robbed of his rightful heritage of equal 
opportunities with his hearing brother 
for intellectual advancement. And such 
schools might have been established 
nearly a hundred years ago, had not some 
very good men been content to adopt the 
method more easily taught in the begin- 
ning, but decreasing in value with in- 
creasing years. For a hundred or more 
years ago the greater serviceability of 
speech over silent methods of communi- 
cation was realized by friends of deaf 
children, and the establishment in all 
States of public schools was strongly ad- 
vocated. Here are some of the argu- 
ments advanced in 1816-1818: “These 
unfortunates from other towns might be 
boarded in private families and daily at- 
tend the school as other pupils do. 
Multiplying schools tends to improve the 
system itself, and perhaps elementary 
treatises, with suitable engravings, may 
hereafter be composed, which may en- 
able parents at home to instruct in such 
cases as in others. Let schools of 
this kind pervade the United States.” 

“Are they not dumb only because they 


‘are deaf? The difference consists in an 


accidental defect, precluding the acquisi- 
tion of a mother-tongue in the ordinary 
way. . . . All this, I maintain, is ac- 
complished by the plain, rational, and 
practicable method of teaching them the 
language of the country where they hap- 
pen to be situated, or, in other words, 
giving them a mother-tongue. 
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Ninety-nine out of every hundred deaf 
and dumb persons (memory and intellect 
being acute) may be brought, provided 
the education be begun sufficiently early, 
to articulate in a manner not intolerably 
harsh, and abundartthy intelligible to all 
who are in habits of Witercourse with 
them.” i! “ae 
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To quiet the ¥ears,of some of our read- 
ers who appd@at. to look upon the letters 
about Miss Re rdt’s gchool at Ken- 
sington, Md. (p. 476), and Rev. M. J. 
Splaine’s-school at Randolph, Mass. (p. 
479), in Tue Voura Review for August, 
as mere advertisements of the respective 
schools, we take pleasure in stating that 
the daily life of children in other schools 
will also be presented, and that in each 
case the letter was or will be written at 
the request of the Editor. These re- 
quests were made in the hope of convinc- 
ing State officials intrusted with the edu- 
cation of deaf children that there are 
many schools for deaf children where 
pupils make no use of the finger alphabet 
or the sign language. And it should not 
be forgotten that many children born deaf 
have become efficient users of speech. 
Thus there is no reasonable excuse on 
the part of State officials for not provid- 
ing special schools (day or boarding) for 
deaf children whose parents desire that 
they be taught speech under proper 
speech conditions that necessitate con- 
stant practise in speech. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Waycross, Pa., July 29, 1918. 
To THE Eprror: 

It is with much pleasure that I renew my 
subscription to the wonderfully helpful Vorra 
REVIEW. 

Every copy has been eagerly read and all 
practise work used. It would be a great 
calamity if it should have to discontinue pub- 
lication in December. I am going to try and 
get some new subscribers. 

There are no lip-reading teachers for the 
adult hard of hearing in my part of the State. 
Tue Vota Review almost takes the place of 
one. I took one course uhder Miss Avondale 
N. Gordon, of Baltimore, a year ago. My 
Review has helped me keep up my practise. 


Yours truly, 
Mrs. C. E. Murpny. 
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CALL FOR THE ANNUAL MEET. 
ING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


To Members of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf: 


The adjourned meeting of the Twenty- 
eighth Annual Meeting of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf will be held at the 
Volta Bureau, 1601 35th street N. W., 
Washington, D. C., on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 28, 1918, at 10 o’clock a. m. It will 
be followed by the midwinter meeting of 
the Board of Directors at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The special business for consideration 
at the Association meeting will be the 
election of five directors, to serve three 
years, in place of the retiring directors, 
whose term of office expires in 1918, viz., 
Miss Mary McCowen, Dr. Harris Taylor, 
Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Gilbert H. Grosve- 
nor, and John D. Wright. 

No literary program will be presented 
at this meeting, and only formal business 
matters, including reports of officers and 
committees, will be considered. 

For further particulars address Fred 
De Land, Acting Secretary, 1601 35th 
street N. W., Washington, D. C. 

EpmuND Lyon, 

; President. 
Frep De LAND, 
Acting Secretary. 
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FINDS IT “A COMFORT” 


“Have just read the first copy of THE Vora 
Review I have seen, and find it a comfort. 
It was loaned by a friend who has taken it 
for two years and praises it highly. I want 


to subscribe. Be sure and commence with — 
the July number, which is the one I am read- — 


ing, or an earlier number.” 
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